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AMERICA’S FOREIGN CRITICS. 


DELUGE of volumes, bearing on our 
A social and political pecullarities, is 

promised from those distinguished vis!- 
tors from Europe who are now making rapid 
journeys in all parts of the Union. This 
avalanche of foreign criticiam, happily, 
whatever be its nature, will not, as in other 
days it would, profoundly stir our people. 
Time was when the eeverities of Marryatt, 
Harriet Martineau and Charles Dickens 
produced an almost national fury, but the 
Americans have nowa grim appreciation of 
the European traveler who goes to Niagara, 
rides ina Pullman car, and stands in gaping 
wonder, endeavoring to solve the problem 
why the American savage diets so largely 
on ice-water. The fact is that there are 
three claases of tourists who write books on 
this country. They are those who write us 
up, those who write us down, and those 
who, as nearly as they can, tell the truth. 
Of the many volumes promised by our dis- 
tinguished visitors now here, it is safe to 
say that the majority will be exceedingly 
pleasant to our national conceit, becaure 
their authors travel under very exceedingly 
economical auspices—that is, as the guests 
of the great corporations, without incurring 
a penny of necessary outlay. In worda more 
strictly true than delicate, all of the rose- 
colored volumes bearing on America, 
written under euch auspices, are simply 
paid for, and are commercial literature of 
a form that even the most celebrated 
writers have not disdained to promote. 
Washington Irving wrote ‘ Astoria” for 
the Astors; Thackeray, a very thinly dis- 
guised puff of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship Company for a paltry considera- 
tion; while Edmund About wrote his 
Egyptian novel, ‘‘The Fellah,” to the 
late Khédive’s order, for a bonus of 50,000 
francs. Miss Miihlbach was more fortunate, 
and received 75,000 frances for her *‘ Life 
of Mehemet Ali,’’ while Tennyson, as all 
the world knows, must make royal couplets, 
whether he will or not, for a very trifling 
pension. And it has even been alleged that 
Mr. Froude, when he came to the United 
States to lecture in favor of the mild and 
gentle sway which he wanted his hearers 
to belleve had always marked the rule of 
England over Ireland, was simply paid by 
the British Government. 

If these facts show anything, it is that 
the highest luminaries of literature can be 
purchased to write books in a especial in- 
terest, and this has probably been true 
from the time when books began to be 
manufactured. It is true, moreover, that 
there is scarcely a writor of adaptable gifts 
who has not been invited to use his pen in 
the very doubtful art of puffery. One of 
the foremost poets of America has always 
had his pen for sale — to write, for instance, 
verses for a wretched daub of a picture in 
order that the canvae and its replicas could 
obtain exorbitant, indeed fraudulent, prices 
because of the fame of his poetry and the 
purity of his reputation. 

These reflections are, of course, brought 
out by the kind of puffery that may be ex- 
pected from a class of literary men who 
are but human, and who have been treated 
with regal generosity by the promoters of 
the Western enterprises now 80 con- 
spicuously before the public. But the 
deluded reader who believes that he sees 
all of this kind of hospitality on the sur- 
face and in great public events, is mis- 
taken. Great land eales are floated in 
Europe by the pens of reputable writers 


dwelling in the several countries, employed | 


directly or indirectly by shrewd speculators 
here; and there is no sort of international 
investment in which the originators are 
not laboring to secure the stamp of an 
established name. It may be presumed, 
then, that ‘the guests” will write America 
up—soclally, and in all other respecte, with 
amazing enthusiasm. 

But the pessimist class—those tourlets 
who have nothing to do here but epend 
money — those who write the country down— 
generally get disgusted at tnat confessedly 
diabolical institution, the New York Cus- 
tom House, and never againrecover! Their 
books are, of course, only like a bad play; 
they amuse on account of their superlative 
badness, their exquisite and insular ignor- 
ance. But beyond both of the species 
enumerated, there is the third, and this 
one is worthy of our respect. What better 
book has ever been written by a foreigner 
on America—its civilization, its possibili- 
ties, its political etructure—than that of 
** De Tocqueville's Democracy in America’? 
Read to-day its bold prophetic sweep, in 
which, with master-hand, is portrayed the 
advances made by exploration, manufac- 
ture, and increase of population and 
emigration, and it will be noted that time 
has confirmed the thoughtful, philosophical 
conclusions which were ripened inthe mind 

the author only after a careful survey of 
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his theme. Taine has written careful and 
thought!ul works on England and Italy, but 
| they are by no means of the class of that 
written by De Tocqueville—being ornate, 
brilllant in sketchiness, and thoroughly 
Gallic in epigram and philosophy. Looks 
written about any country by strangers to 
that soll are seldom worthy of perpetuity. 
| Yet there is an opportunity now for those 
| viata tho United States, embracing as 
these gentlemen do many famous in several 
| walks of literature and ecience, to do & 
| really thoughtful volume. Such a work, how- 
| ever, must be as far removed from puffery, 
induced by lavish hospitality, as it is from 
crabbed ceneure founded on ignorant preju- 
dice. 

The question then arises, Who from the 
states of Europe will, from an independent 
standpoint, teach the American people a 
useful lesson at this period in the destiny 
of the Union ? 


OUR CEREAL HARVESTS, 


OUBTLESS the corn crop has been re- 

duced by the late eevere frosts, but that 
the damage done has been grossly exagger- 
ated by speculators there seems little rea- 
son to doubt. The severest frosts were in 
sections where the smallest quantity is 
raised. Before the frosts the crop was es- 
timated at as high as 2,000,000,000 bushels, 
though more coneervative authorities placed 
it at 1,800,000,000 bushels. In either case 
the figures indicated a larger crop than had 
ever before been raieed in this country. 
The largest crop actually marketed was 
that of 1879, reaching 1,754,860,000 bush- 
els; last year the yield was 1,624,917,000 
bushels. Before the late frosts it was estl- 
mated that at least 1,500,000,000 bushels 
had been secured beyond a doubt, while an 
addition of from 300,000,000 to 500,000,000 
bushels might be harvested should the 
weather prove favorable. Where the corn 
was particularly late it has undoubtedly 
been damaged, but the injury has been 
greatest in the northern extremity of the 
greatcorn belt. For instance, our greatest 
corn-raising State is Iilinois, which last 
year produced about 182,300,000 bushels, 
but it is only in the northern part of that 
State that any very severe damage is re- 
ported. Jowa, which Jast year raised 
175,500,000 bushels, has suffered in the 
northern and southeastern sections, while 
in the southern and western districts no 
material injury is reported. The crop in 
Kansas and Missouri, two of the largest 
producers of corn—last year raising to- 
gether approximately 314,500,000 bushels 
— have escaped thus far with little or no in- 
jury. .As for the damage in such States as 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota, its im- 
portance may be gathered from the fact 
that the total area devoted to corn in these 
three States is approximately only 2,456,000 
acres, against over 9,100,000 acres in the 
single State of Illinois, and 65,659,000 
acres in the entire country. In brief, it is 
contended that the only damage of import- 
ance to the country at large has been done 
above the latitude of 42 degrees, whereas 
most of the corn is raised further south. 
Mr. Dodge, of the Agricultural Department 
at Washington, expresses the opinion that 
the yleld will not fall much below that of 
last year. In that case the crop might 
still be 430,000,000 bushels larger than 
that of 1881. 

The wheat crop, it is estimated, will fall 
86,000,000 bushels below that of Jast year, 
which was 502,836,700 bushels. But, even 
in this event, a crop of 416,836,000 bushels 
is a material improvement on that of 1881, 
which was only 380,280,000 bushels. In 
short, all our cereal crops are really en- 
ormous. A loes of 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, or of 200,000,000 or 300,000,000 
bushels of corn, while it bears heavily on 
individuals, has far less significance as 
regards the country at large than might at 
first be supposed. Our wheat crop last 
year was worth $445,602,000, the corn crop 
$783,867,000, and even the yield of oats, 
$182,978,000. We then had 121,221,430 
acres devoted to these three crops, and we 
may fairly conclude that the increased 
acreage planted this year will go far to- 
wards making good any damage that these 
cereals have thus far sustained. 





PARTIES IN VIRGINIA. 


N November, Virginia will elect a new 
Legislature, and the canvass now in 
progress is the most exciting known in the 
history of the State, owing mainly to the 
interjection of the negro vote. The regro 
votes number 128,000, the white 206,000, 
and the latter are strenuouely opposed to 
a continuance of the preeent rule of the 
negro minority coalesced with a fraction of 
| the white majority. This is the point of 
| contention, which is naturally all the more 
| bitter and intense because social as well as 
| governmental well-being is involved in it. 
The Reacjuster Party has never secured 
| more than one-fourth of the white vote, but 
| by skillfully uniting it with the solid black 
| phalanx, its leader, Mahone, advanced it 
| to power and has kept it enthroned ever 
since. To-day he holds in his hards the 
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| government of the State, the majority of | away down comes the rider. The great 
the State’s delegation in Congress, having, difficulty of the Hungarian Government is 


as it were, the balance of power in the | that its limitations are geographical, not 


| United States Senate throuch his own vote 

and that of his ally (Riddleberger); and 
80, on the whole, in current politics he isa 
| much ‘‘ bigger man than old Grant”! With 
| the preetive of having won all the elections 
fin Virginia for four years, or since 157%), 
with a powerful moneyed backing, and, 
above all, with his own braing and will- 
power, he challenges the Democracy to an- 
other contest. If he were to dle to morrow 
his party would go to pieces, for he is em- 
phatically its soul; if defeated at the polle, 
he will not long remain prostrate, as the 
opportunity for a eecond party in Virginia 
is of too permanent a nature not to remain 
at his disposal, or in the grasp of any other 
like bold, ambitious man. 

The pereevering Democrats, on their 
side, aroused and chastened by their blun- 
ders and defeate, have lately, through the 
convention held at Lynchburg, reorganized 
their forces and again confront the legions 
of the Readjuster Boss. The Demo- 
crats are proverbially men of words, while 
their foe is entirely a man of action; yet 
the spirit animating them to-day has as- 
sumed a more positive shape. Their elec- 
toral machinery, captained by Congreseman 
Barbour, has become somewhat modern- 
ized, owlng to the fact that Mr. Barbour is 
himself a practical man, and thus they ap- 
pear to have now the inside track. Mahcne, 
however, is relying upon another Demo- 
cratic blunder of some kind, and, as he is 
fertile and unscrupulous, and has an abun- 
dance of money in his treasury, his followers 
are enthuelastically holding by his luck and 
his ‘‘barr’l.” To offset his money, the 
Democrats find a powerful adjunct to their 
cauce in the white man’s distaste for negro 
rule and its social equalization of the two 
races, based on the legalization of mixed 
marriages and schools, which is already the 
first enactment proposed for the new Legis- 
lature by Mahone’s constituency. 

For the present the two parties stand 
decorated in the style of Don Carlos and 
Don Alphonse after one of their great bat- 
tles ‘‘in Spain.” Sitting lately for his por- 
trait before Bonnat, the portrait painter, 
at Paris, Don Carlos specially requested 
him not to omit one particular order on his 
coat-lapel, esteeming it over all the others 
because it was very rare and only given after 
gaining a great victory. ‘‘And on what 
occasion did your Highness gain this 
order ?” asked the painter. ‘‘I decreed it 
to myself on the eve of a battle with my 
cousin Don Alphonse,” he replied; adding, 
with a smile: ‘‘ Don Alphonse decreed it to 
himself the eame evening.” 





A MISMANAGED OFFICE. 


HE report of the committee which has 

been investigating the management of 
the Supervising Architect’s office develops 
an extraordinary state of things. This 
official exercises control over the erection of 
all new public buildings authorized by Con- 
gress, and Mr. Hill, the present incumbent, 
has disbursed over $23,000,000. Yet it ap- 
pears that the office came into existence 
without any action of Congress, and that 
the Supervising Architect is really respon- 
eible to nobody. He practically possesses 
discretionary power over the expenditure 
of the vast sum yearly committed to his 
hands, and the accounting officers are com- 
pelled to accept his certificate, both as to 
the necessity of the work done and the 
amount to be paid for it. The natural result 
is tbat Mr. Hill has run the office exactly as 
he pleased, has awarded cortracts without 
allowing competition, has given fat jobs to 
personal favorites, and, generally, has con- 
ducted himself as might have been ex- 
pected of a man left to his own devices. 
Such an official ought not, of course, to be 
retained, but the great change needed is 
one of methods rather than of men. The 
committee recommend that a Board of 
Public Buildings be created, which shall be 
required to pass upon al! plans and specifi- 
cations, award all contracts, approve all 
expenditures, and in general exercise all 
administrative powere necessary to the con- 
struction and repair of public buildings, 
leaving to the Supervising Architect only 
the duties which properly belong to his 
office, and Congress should see that such a 
reform is promptly inaugurated. 


THE CLOUD IN THE EAST. 


EARLY every day’s dispatches contain 
| eome mention of the troubles of Croa- 
| tia; side by side with general acts of tur- 
|bulence and defiance of governmental 
| authority we read of Jew-baiting and plun- 
| dering. The events are synchronous; do 
| they spring from the same cause? To un- 
| derstand this, we must first glance briefly 
|at the peculiar circumstances of the coun- 
| try which is the scene of these incidents, 

The iron crown of Hungary, united with 
the Empire of Austria, somewhat resembles 
one of thoee feats in the ring which consists 
in riding two or more horses atonce. The 
artist etraddles from back to back. So long 
as he can keep the horses reasonably to- 
gether te keeps his position, but if one gets 








racial. Between the Magyar and the Slav 
there is, if possible, a more bitter hatred 
than between the Celt and the Saxon. They 
epeak different languages, practice different 
cu3toms, and believe different faiths. They 


| have, in fact, no element in common, and yet 


the result of former European wars has 
bound theee people under one common 
crown. Where tworlde together, one must 
ride behind. The back seat is occupied by 
the Slavs. The Magyars are the governing 
caste, though the Slava are the more 
numerous. The last ceneus of this multiple 
kingdom gives a total of 37,786,000, of 
which 15,642,000 bslong to the kingdom of 
Hungary and 22,144,000 to Austria. Out 
of this total 19,000,000 are Slava and 
6,000,000 Magyars. The rivalry between 
these two races has been a constant source 
of weakness to the Austrian Empire. M. 
Tisza, the Hungarian Minister, is pledged 
to restore the emblems of Hungarian rule, 
but at this moment the Emperor seems 
disinclined to favor a Magyar policy. 

The course heretofore adopted by the 
Hungarian Government has been to keep 
the Croats as backward as possible. It 
has discouraged Slav schools, and put 
obstacles in the way of improving the 
roads. Hence the people, uneducated and 
half civilized, have rebelled against their 
rulers. The official notices In the Magyar 
tongue have been torn down, and Croatia, 
like Ireland, demands home rule. 

So far the causes are easily traced and 
followed to their results, but how comes it 
that, side by side with this popular move- 
ment, we find a strong anti-Semitic out- 
break? What have the Jews to do with 
Hungarian rule? The answer is this: 
The old feudal system was swept away 
regardless of the fact that the serfs were 
but grown children at beat, and had never 
learned self-protection. Freed from feudal 
eervices and dues, they fell an easy prey 
to the local money-lender, so that the 
peasant of to-day finds that he has ex- 
changed the paternal authority of his late 
lord for the perpetual grinding of the vil- 
lage pawnbroker. Nor is this the plight 
of the peasant only. His late master, the 
landowner, has also mortgaged his estate 
to some Vienna banker or loan company. 
Both find themselves ground down by the 
weight of debt, and longing for any change 
which shall ameliorate their condition, 
Now, the money-lending business in Croatia 
is chiefly in the hands of the Jews and 
Armenians. As between the Hebrew and 
his Christian rival there is little to chooee, 
but the hatred of race in the case of the 
Jew is added to the sense of oppression, 
and the result has been a movement to 
drive the hated Hebrew out of Croatia. 
Contemporaneously with the conflict of 
Government and people, we have the eym- 
pathy of Slav with Slav, of the Ruselan 
with the Croatian. 

The group of complications which is 
broadly spoken of as the Eastern Question 
underlies the difficulties of Hungary in 
Croatia. Ever since the grasp of the Turk 
was relaxed on his European possessions 
the question has been to which ruler the 
several states and countries should be 
assigned. ‘he misfortune has been that in 
many inetances diplomatic arrangements 
have overridden racialsympathies. So long 
as the national atoms are kept apart the 
danger of war will always be imminent. 
The royal family gatherings in Denmark 
and Germany, the new German alliance, 
and the proposed meeting of the Czar and 
the Emperor, recall the celebrated mot of a 
great Russian statesman, ‘‘ that so long as 
kings and emperors could be kept apart, 
peace was possible, but as soon as they met 
and began kissing, war was certain.” 


ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


BRIEF lull in the conflict between France 
and China over the Tonquin question, 
while efforts were making to solve the 
difficulty amicably, has been followed by 
another battle. Both nations shrink from 
war, now that they find themselves on its very 
brinx, and neutral Powers, alarmed by the 
damage threatened to commerce in such an 
event, are making their influence felt in favor 
of peace. The real difficulty in the negotiations 
is to reach any conclusion which will recog- 
nize China’s suzerainty over Anam, and at 
the same time give France some compensation 
for her aggression. It appeared, however, as 
though a settlement was likely to be reached, 
when the outlook is again rendered more 
serious by news of further fighting. It seems 
that at the beginning of the month the French 
resumed the offensive in Tonquin, and, after 
three days’ fighting, defeated the Black Flags 
and captured two towns, besides inflicting 
heavy loss upon the enemy, who are reported 
to have had 500 men killed or wounded. This 
affair has caused the Chinese press to adopt a 
belligerent tone, and makes the prospect of an 
adjustment less promising. Meanwhile foreign 
residents in China are in a state of great alarm. 
the always strong latent prejudice against 
them among the natives having been fanned 
into flame by the news of reverses to the 
French arms. There has already been a riot 
at Canton, growing out of a quarrel between 
a Portuguese and a Chinaman, in which the 
latter was killed, and a furious mob made an 
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attack on the European quarter, in which 
many houses were sacked or burned, buat, 
happily, no lives were lost. The arrival of 
British gunboats has removed danger of fur- 
ther trouble there, but the hostility aroused 
among the natives threatens the safety of Euro- 
peans in every part of tle country, 

The perennial “ Eastern Question” has been 
recalled to English attention by rumors of ag- 
gressive operations on the part of Russia in 
Bulgaria. Agents of the Czar are reported to 
have been acting in a thoroughly revolution- 
ary manner, and it is charged that Russia is 
seeking to oust Prince Alexander, and place 
one of its own tools on the throne. It has 
even been said that Austria and Germany 
have made remonstrances at St. Petersburg 
concerning the action of Russian agents in 
Bulgaria. Bismarck’s newspaper organ at 
Berlin denies this rumor, and declares that no 
complaint is heard from any quarter, even 
from the Porte. The alleged irritation, it 
says. is purely imaginary, and due to the stories 
of sensation-mongers. Roumania has just 
concluded an alliance with Germany, and is 
expected to enter into similar relations with 
Austria. The hearty reception extended to 
King Alfonso of Spain at Vienna has started a 
rumor of an alliance between Spain and Aus- 
tria, while the visit of the Crown Prince of 
Portugal at Berlin is considered an indication 
of another adhesion to the Austro-German 
alliance. Servia is also ready to give in her 
adhesion to such an alliance. The recent ac- 
cessions to the Austro-German alliance have 
led to a report that Germany will shortly 
issue a proposal for a general congress of all 
the European Powers, with a view of deter- 
mining upce & general disarmament. It is said 
that the Gevernments of Austria, Spain and 
Italy have already signified their willingness 
to participate in such a congress. 

The anti-Magyar agitation in Croatia grows 
more serious every week. The replacing of 
the Hungarian escutcheon on the Government 
offices at Agram led to fresh riots, and the 
Mayor issued a proclamation forbidding the 
assembling of groups of persons for any pur- 
pose, and prohibiting people from walking 
abroad after dark. Herr Tisza, the Hungarian 
Prime Minister, summoned the principal not- 
ables to Agram, including the former Ban, to 
consult upon the situation, and to devise 
means for the suppression of the disorder, but 
the meeting was a very stormy one. At the 
same time the peasants have broken out in 
revolt against the landowners, and the mili- 
tary had to be called out, and killed fifteen of 
the’ rivters at one place before quiet was re- 
stored. The disturbances in the interior grow 
more frequent, and the conflicts with the 
troops are assuming the most serious char- 
acter. 

The bi-centennial of the liberation of Vienna 
by John Sobieski, King of Poland, in 1683, was 
celebrated at Vienna last week by the unvail- 
ing of a memorial tablet in honor of the event, 
and by other ceremonies. The Russian Gov- 

ernment prohibited any demonstration in Po- 
land, and celebrations in Prussian Poland were 
originally forbidden, although the restriction 
was afterward modified. At Cracow and 
Lemberg, Sept. 12th, the anniversary of the 
final victory over the Turkish invaders was 
celebrated with enthusiasm, and the streets of 
both cities were thronged with visitors from 
all parts of Poland. Ancther great celebra- 
tion last week was that of the quarto-centenary 
of Martin Luther’s birth, which occurred at 
Wittenberg on Sept. 13th. Visitors came from 
all over the country, as well as from foreign 
lands, and the Crown Prince took part in the 
ceremony, placing a splendid laurel wreath 
upon the Reformer’s grave. 

The Irish National League has arranged for 
a vigorous campaign. A great demonstration 
was held at Waterford last week, which 
passed resolutions demanding a Parliament for 
Ireland, not only in name but in reality, and 
declaring that Ireland must have that which 
England, by the necessity of the time, granted 
to Canada, because Canada was rebellious. 

The newspaper organ of the Legitimists in 
Paris has ceased publication. It salutes the 
Count of Paris as the head of the house of 
France, and hopes that he will restore to 
Christians the traditional monarchy. The 
cessation implies that the Legitimists will not 
support the Count of laris unless he claims 
the throne on the most absolute clerical prin- 
ciples, which is known to be impossible-—An 
International Literary Conference, which re- 
presents the principal countries of Europe, 
met at Berne last week, and adopted a copy- 
right convention to be submitted to the Inter- 
national Congress, which will convene at 
Amsterdam on the 25th inst.—More anti-Jewish 
riots have occurred in Agram, and the military 
had to be called out to restore quiet. 








Tue rage for office-holding is by no means 
confined to this glorious country. The posi- 
tion of public hangman in Great Britain would 
scarcely seem the most desirable place in the 
world, yet Marwood had not been dead a 
week before there were five hundred appli- 
cants for the vacancy. Office-hunger appears 
to be an appetite common to all the race, and 
it is everywhere characterized by the same 
indifference as to the sort of nourishment it 
feeds upon, so that it is somehow satisfied. 


_ 


Ex-Srgaker Ranpatv has established a fresh 
claim to the admiration of his friends by going 
into the jury-box in a Philadelphia court, and 
doing his duty like any other citizen. His ap- 
pearance, in response to a summons to serve 
ag @ petit juror, appears to have created a 
genuine sensation in the court, and when he 

resisted in serving, after several other mem- 

rs of the panel had, upon one pretext or 
another, escaped the duty to which they were 
called, a profound amazement seems to have 


seized upon everybody irom the crier to the | . 
justice. Mr. Randa!l certainly deserves the‘ thing has been heard trom them since the fol- 


thanks of the public for setting so good an ex- 
ample to those “ citizens of the better class,” 
so called, who habitually resort to all sorts of 
shifts to evade the performance of one of the 
most important duties of citizenship, and in 
doing so leave our courts at the mercy of 
‘professional jurors,” or of those who are 
deficient both in intelligence and integrity. 





Kenrucky is meeting with success in her 
eflorts to attract foreign immigrants to her fer- 
tile soil. The geological and immigration 
bureau of that State has, within a few years, 
planted six Swiss and Austrian colonies in the 
eastern section, not one of which has proved 
unsuccessful, and a new German colony is 
just being established. The venture was op- 
posed by the old fogy class, but the advan- 
tages ot such accessions to the population and 
industry of the commonwealth are already too 
plain to be disregarded. 


Tue rapid growth of the country in that 
most healthy of all directions, the increase of 
farms, is strikingly illustrated by the report of 
the General Land Office. The number of home- 
steads entered upon during the last fiscal year, 
chiefly in the Far West, foots up no less than 
55,520, which is the highest figure reached 
since the law went into operation, and ex- 
ceeds the entries during 1882 by more than 
ten thousand. No government ever offered its 
people such facilities for acquiring homes as 
that of the United States, and this liberal land 
policy has abundantly vindicated the wisdom 
of its authors, 





Ir costs the Federal Government a little 
over three per cent. to collect its taxes. 
Nearly two-thirds of the total—$216,780,869 
out of about $360,000,000 in the last fiscal 
year—comes from customs duties, and the 
cost of collection was $6,422,127, or a trifle 
less than three per cent. There are great 
divergencies in the expense at different places; 
the cost of collecting one dollar at New York 
being only a cent and eight mills, while at St. 
Augustine, Fla, it rises to $16.81, and at 
Atlanta, Ga., to $50.84. The internal revenue 
is gathered at a slightly larger cost, the aver- 
age rate being not quite 34 per cent. 





For many weeks the two branches of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, one controlled by 
the Republicans and the other by the Demo- 
crats, have been in a deadlock over the ques- 
tion of reapportioning the State. Meanwhile 
each member has been drawing ten dollars a 
day, so that the daily expense to the Legisla- 
ture has been no less than three thousand 
dollars, and taxpayers have naturally grum- 
bled. At last both branches have agreed to 
serve hereafter without pay, and the public is 
curious to see how long the legislators will 
keep up the farce at their own expense. 





Joun Bricut has given a deserved rebuke 
to the intemperate friends of temperance, who 
will hear to nothing but an impracticable 
scheme of prohibition, by a recent address on 
the question in England. Although himself a 
total abstainer, and a stout foe of drunken- 
ness, he recognizes the impossibility of sup- 
pressing the liquor traffic by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and urges instead the wisdom of per- 
fecting plans for regulating and restricting the 
evil. He believes in a system of taxing liquor- 
dealers very much like that which has re- 
cently been introduced in Ohio under the 
Scott Law, and it is encouraging to find public 
sentiment growing in favor of a practicable 
means of diminishing the evils of intemperance. 





Tue postal savings bank system in Great 
Britain grows more successful withevery year. 
During the past year 788,858 accounts were 
opened and 537,494 closed, leaving 2,858,976 
accounts open at the end of the year, as 
against 2,607,612 in the previous year. The 
deposits were 6,000,000 in number, and 
£12,000,000 in amount, which exceeds by 
£2,000,000 the withdrawals. It is encouraging 
to find that the business in Ireland showed a 
large increase, the number of deposits during 
the year having been 278,727, amounting to 
£752,673, as against 251,146, amounting to 
£662,170 in 1881. The now assured success of 
this experiment in Great Britain will naturally 
strengthen the movement for the establish- 
ment of a similar system in this country. 





Hazinc will scarcely continue to thrive at 
West Point and Annapolis after the severe 
punishment recently inflicted at each place 
upon cowardly youngsters guilty of this abuse. 
It is only a few weeks since a cadet of the 
Military Academy, who had made an excellent 
record as a student, was dismissed in disgrace 
because he had been the leader in an assault 
upon one of the newcomers, and now four 
cadets in the Naval Acadeiny have met a simi- 
lar fate for similar maltreatment of their 
fellows. The punishment is severe, but it is 
none too much so. There is no more con- 
temptible offense of which students can be 
guilty, and the only hope of suppressing it is 
to punish it in the one way which will con- 
vince the boys that the authorities ‘mean 
business.” 





ANoTuER Arctic disaster has been added to 
the already long list of polar catastrophes. 
The steamer Proteus, which left St. John on 
June 29th to succor the Greely relief party in 
the far North, had only reached the entrance 
to Smith's Sound, less than a month later, 
when she was crushed in the ice and lost, with 
all her supplies. Ail on board escaped, and 
after a journey of a thousand miles in open 
boats reached safety. The Greely party, 





which consists of twenty-two men, sailed for 
Franklin Bay in the Summer of 188], and no- 








lowing September. An attempt was made to 
reach them last year, but the relief vessel 
could not penetrate the ice to their retreat, 
and accordingly left its stores at a point pre- 
viously decided upon with Lieutenant Greely 
in case of sucha contingency. The second at- 
tempt has now utterly tailed, and great anxiety 
must be felt for the safety of the little band, 
from whom nothing has been heard for so long 
atime. It is supposed that they have already 
started on their return, and as provisions have 
been buried at several points on the line of 
retreat. there is hope that they may escape. 
But in either event the whole history of the 
expedition will only constitute another argu- 
ment against the folly of Arctic exploration, 
Of course, common humanity demands that 
every effort shall be made for the rescue of 
the Greely party and all others which are 
now in the frozen sea, but when they have 
been restored to the civilized world, there 
ought to be a general agreement not to send 
any more brave men to meet the sad fate 
which has befallen so many, from Sir John 
Franklin down. = 

Tuat inspection does not inspect is conclu- 
sively proved by the evidence taken regard- 
ing the recent explosion of the, steamboat 
Riverdale in the Hudson River. The official 
who examined the boiler in June, and granted 
the certificate under which the boat was 
allowed to run, admitted that he did not look 
inside of it at all, but took the engineer's word 
that it was all right! The coroner’s jury has 
very properly held this remiss inspector and 
the engineer, whose carelessness was equally 
culpable, morally responsible for the loss of 
the six lives that were sacrificed ; and there 
ought to be some way of punishing such gross 
negligence. ‘The jury also found that the 
system of inspection prescribed by the United 
States laws is inadequate to the due protec- 
tion of life, and there should be no delay about 
an overhauling and reform of the present 
loose methods. 


WuiILe there has been a good deal of clap- 
trap and humbug about Butler’s spectacular 
performances as Governor of Massachusetts, 
he has certajnly done the old Bay State some 
service by the shaking-up he has administered. 
One of his most important acts has been the 
reorganization of the insurance department, 
which had long been in the hands of an easy- 
going official, who cared much more for keep- 
ing up pleasant relations with the managers 
of doubtful companies than for guarding the 
pockets of the people. A report by his suc- 
cessor shows that the State law requiring 
periodical examinations of all companies has 
been for years entirely disregarded, and that 
the whole management of the office has been 
almost as much in the interest of the com- 
panies as though the Commissioner were em- 
ployed by them, instead of by the State. It 
was high time for a change, but probably no- 
thing short of Butler's election would have 
brought it about. 


One of the most beneficent charities of the 
metropolis is that conducted by the Children’s 
Aid Society of New York city. This organiza- 
tion has been in existence thirty. years, during 
which period it has rescued 60,000 poor chil- 
dren from city vice and vagrancy, and estab- 
lished them in country homes in the West and 
South. The great majority of these children 
have grown up to be useful men and women, 
while not a few have become the leaders in 
their communities in all good works. The So- 
ciety maintains a careful oversight of its wards 
during the first years of their residence in their 
new homes, and very few of them turn out 
badly. The most surprising feature of this 
charity is the small cost of its administration. 
During the past year 3,957 New York boys and 
girls were thus placed in good homes at an 
expense of $35,540 for all salaries, railroad 
tares, clothing and other expenses, which 
makes the average cost for each child only 
$8.97. No benevolent organization is doing a 
better work than this of the Children’s Aid 
Society, and it deserves the hearty support of 
all intelligent givers. 





Mr. Hvucu J. Hastinas, who died suddenly last 
week, was conspicuous as a journalist, for 
his straightforward manliness and directness in 
discussion and his stubborn loyalty to his 
friendships and his convictions. His convic- 
tions were not always those of the majority, 
but that made no sort of difference with him ; 
he maintained them and fought for them 
against all odds, never dreaming of compro- 
mise or capitulation. So, in his devotion to 
his friends ; while he might rebuke and criti- 
cise their mistakes, his loyalty to the man 
never, under any circumstances, faltered. 
In controversy he was a hard, sometimes a 
rough, hitter ; but there was always a bluff 
heartiness in the way he delivered his blows 
which made it impossible for his opponent to 
become resentful. Socially, Mr. Hastings was 
one of the most charming of men, and in his 
intercourse with the world at large he was 
always genial, courtly and kindly-natured. In 
a crowded car, he was always the first to 
provide a seat for the old, or the plain and 
humble woman, or the mother or nurse with 
a child in her arms, and he was never happier 
than when chatting with children or sharing 
their pleasures. The writer of these lines 
has witnessed no pleasanter picture, in the 
Summer gone, than this bold, belligerent jour- 
nalist —the friend of statesmen and presidents, 
the sturdiest of fighters where fighting was to 
be done—moving amid a fashionable throng, 
holding his little grandson by the hand, and 
becoming himself a child again that he might 
participate in his sports. In the death of 
Hugh Hastings journalism las lost one of its 
most successful representatives, the party to 
which he belonged an able champion, and the 
city and State as loyal a son as ever gave to 
either the loftiest service. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


Four naval cadets at the Annapolis Academy 
have been dism!ssed the service for haz.ng. 


Presipext ARTHUR Visited this city last week, 
to attend the funeral of the late Hugh J. Hastings. 


Tue efforts of the Democratic sympathizers of 
this city to establish * barmony ”’ in the party have so 
far proved unsuccess{ul. 


Tue troubles of the Ohio Democracy scem te 
be increasing, and apparently nothing but a miracle cao 
now save their State ticket 


Tue New Jersey Democracy have nominated 
Mr. Leon Abbott, a prominent lawyer and politician, as 
their candidate for Governor. 


Mr. Cuartes Francis Apams, Jr., has pub- 
lished a letter announcing that he cannot accept the 
Republican nomination for Governor. 


Tue New York Board of Railroad Commission- 
ers has adopted an order requiring atl railroad corpora- 
tions to make sworn quarterly reports. 


Tue extra session of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture up to the 10th instant, when the pay stopped, had 
cost $750,000. The work for which the session was 
convened is still to be accomplished. 


Wenvety Paitites advocates the re-election of 
Governor Butler, of Massachusetts, and denounces the 
Republican Party in that State as unfaithful to its obliga- 
tions. 


Tue nineteenth biennial session of the American 
Pomological Society was held in Philadelphia last week, 
with about 200 delegates present from all parts of the 
country. 


Tur New Hampshire Legislature adjourned on 
the 15th instant, aller the longest session ever held. 
Nearly 375 Bills and fo!nt resolutions were passed dur- 
ing the session. 


Lorp Lorn, in a farewell address at Toronto 
last week announced high admiration for Canada, and 
prophesied for her a proud position among the great 
nations of the world, 


Tue Milk Producers’ .Association at Middle- 
town, N. Y., bas declared war against the New York 
c'ty dealers and the creamery men who refuse to pay 
the association’s prices. 


Tux Commissioners appointed by the President 
to investigate certain charges made in Congress last 
year of violations of the Hawaiian treaty report that all 
these charges are unfounded, 


Tue Hoosac Tunnel has begun to pay expenses, 
and the prediction is entered that on the completion of 
the double track the great bore will net the State of 
Masgachusetts $2,000 per month, 


As the result of a consultation with the Civil 
Serv:ce Commissioners of the State of New York, Mayor 
Edson has avowed his determination to apply the sys- 
tem of reform to the mun:cipal service as far as he can. 


Captain Davin S. Payne, with three officers 
of the Oklahoma Company, an organization for the pur- 
pose of locating and entering lands in the ind:an Terri- 
tory, has been again arrested for violating the Federal 
laws. Payne and his colonists have three times been 
expelled from the Territory by order of the President. 


Tue Republican caucuses in Boston, last week, 
were unusually well attended by merchants and bust- 
ness men who seldom come out to the primaries, ex- 
cept during a national canvass, The presence of sucn 
men at the cancuses indicates something of the in- 
tensity of the preseot opposition to Butler and his 
aspirations for a re-election. 


Presipent ArTHUR has decided to appoint a 
com mission to examine all conditions of hog-raising, to 
settle the ramors of disease among American swine. 
The President will choose one map, the Chicago Board 
of Trade one, and the Agricultural Departmenttwo. Pro- 
fessor C. F. Chandler bas been named by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. 


New Mexico shows many signs of prosperity, 
The taxable property of the terr.tory in 1883 amounted 
to $27,137,903, against $14,088,554 in 1881. The tax- 
able value of the ratiroads is fully $15,000,000. It is 
believed that if proper care had been exercised in mak- 
ing up the returns the taxable property would have 
been reported at $50,000,000 instead of $27,000,000 


Joun Roacn testified before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor, the other day, that materials for ships 
are as cheap bere as in England, but labor is better re- 
warded on this side of the Atlantic, Ship building is the 
most profitable industry of England to-day, and her mer- 
chant fleet last year earned $400,000,000. He thought 
the labor question could be solved by the Government 
transporting emigrants to the West and giving them land. 


A cyctong which developed in the West Indies 
came up along the Atlantic coast last week, and caused 
a violent storm as far north as New York. The Signal 
Service, however, gave ample warning of iis coming, 
and outgoing vessels waited until it had passed by. A 
number of the vessels were caught in the storm at sea, 
and eeveral were seriously damaged off the Curoi na 
Coast, while one steamship was driven ashore on Long 
Island, but no lives were lost 


Amone the persons who appeared last week 
before the Senate Sud-committee on Labor and 
Education was J. A Emerson, a colored man, once a 
resident of Arkansas, but now living bere, who advocated 
the adoption of a system of postal savings banks in this 
country similar to those iu England. They would be 
beveficial to the country aod a boon to the colored peo. 
ple of the South by affording a means of laying up ther 
small earnings. One of the greatest evils, he said, 
which now threaten these people is the ‘‘store system.”’ 


Foreign, 


Tus basis of negotiations between the Vatican 
and Prussia bas been agreed upon. 


Mr. Parnewt has paid off a mortgage on his 
estate amounting to £13,000 from the proceeds of the 
Parnell testimonial fund. 


Tue Haytian rebels still hold their own, hut 
are seriously menaced by the Government troops at * 
several points.) The Government has purchased a vessel 
in the United States for war purposes 


O’ Donne, the murderer of James Carey, the 
Irish informer, arrived at Mad:ira last week, on bis way 
to Europe for trial, He still mainta'ns that he fired oaly 
in self-defense, and does not expect to be hanged 


Tue Congress of Commerce and Industry began 
its annual session at Amsterdam last week. A resolu- 
tion was adopted declaring that the principel cause of 
the depreciation of silver results from the decrexse of 
its coinage In Earopo. The resolut'on also expresses @, 
wish for the adoption of a common double standard 
throughout Europe and Amcrica, 


The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated Foreign Press.— See Pace 71. 
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FRANCE,— MONUMENT TO DAGUERRE AT CORMEILLES,. THE ARCHDUCHESS MARIA VALERIA OF AUSTRIA. 
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1. River Scene, 2. Native Musician. 3. Country Cart. 4. Saigon, the French Settlement, 5. Native Peddlers, 6. Rich Merchant. 7. Native Soldier. 8. River Scene, 
9. Racing boat. 10, Lady and Gentleman of Anam, 11. Beggar. 12. Laborer. 


COCHIN CHINA.— VIEWS IN TONQUIN AND LOWER ANAM. 
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CONGRESS AT COPENHAGEN, AUGUST 21sT. PATRICK O'DONNELL, THE JAMES CAREY,: 
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VIEWS IN CARACAS, VENEZUELA. 


fue STATUE OF WASHINGTON ERECTED BY THE 

REPUBLIC. 
Ww give on this page a view of the Plaza of Simon 

Bolivar, in the City of Caracas, the capital of the 
republic of Venezuela. showing the statue of Bolivar and 
some of the important public buildings. The plaza is the 
finest in the city, and, being centrally located, is the 
favorite promenade of the inhabitants, especially in the 
evening, when it is lighted by electricity. The base of 
the statue which appears in the picture bears this in- 
ecription : 
EL GENERAL ANTONIO GUZMAN BLANCO, 
Presidente de la Republica, 
Eriga esta Monumento 
En 1874. 


The statue is made of bronze, with granite pedestal. At 
the extreme right of the picture may be seen the end of 
the Yellow House, or La Casa Amarilla, as it is called. 
This corresponds to our White House at Washington. The 
President does not use it as a residence, however, prefer- 
ring to live at his private house, but holds all large recep- 
tions at the Yellow House. It is built of stucco-work, 
and is painted yellow. In the rear of this house, or 
rather in the centre, for it is on a corner, is the garden, 
with a fountain, surrounded by all kinds of tropical 
plants, flowers and fruits. The most important build- 
ing in Caracas is shown in the centre of the illustration. 
This is the Capitol. It was built in the incredible space 
of six months anda half. Like the other buildings, it is 
composed of stone, covered with stucco-work, painted 
white, It is built on the four sides of the square, although 
not connected on two sides. 

Another pleasant plaza in Caracas is the Plaza of Santa 
Teresa, in which the cathedral of the same name is 
located. The plaza is of interest to Americans just now 
on account of a statue of George Washington erected 
there by the Republic of Venezuela. The statue (of 
which we give an illustration) was made by O’Donovan, 
and cast in New York. It stands in the centre of the 
park, looking towards the cathedral. The ceremony of 
unvaliling the statue took place on the 3i1st of July last. 
The park was very prettily decorated with Venezuelan 
and American colors, and facing the statue and to the 
right was a stand for the speakers. There, too, the 
yellow, blue and red of the Venezuelan flag was draped 
with our Stripes and Stars. The time set for the cere- 
mony Was two P. M., but long before that hour the square, 
park and surrounding streets were full of people; for this 
being the centennial of the Republic, many visitors were 
in Caracas, and the people themselves are all fond of 
sightseeing. The ceremonies opened with an address by 
® member of the Board of Public Works, and then fol- 
towed one by President Blanco, who was succeeded by 
Rear-admiral George H. Cooper, United States Navy. 
General Pyle, the engineer who laid the railroad con- 
necting La Guayra and Caracas, then spoke in Spanish, 
and he was followed by our Minister, Hon. John Baker. 
After the speeches wreaths were placed on the statue by 
the President, Admiral Cooper, the American ladies of 
Caracas, and others. Among those present at the unvail- 
ing were the President, with members of his family; Rear- 
admiral Cooper, with eighteen officers from the Tennessee 
in full uniform; First Lieutenant H. R. Lemly, United 
States Army; the representatives of different countries ; 
& number of American residents of Caracas, among 
whom were Mrs. Baker, wife of our Minister Resident; 
Mrs. Camacho, wifo of the Venezuelan Minister at Wash- 
ington, with her son; and Mr. and Mrs. Valiente, of New 
York city (Mr. Valiente now being in charge of American 
exhibits at the International Exhibition); Mr. and Mrs. 
Santa Anaand Miss Santa Ana; Mr. H. R. Hamilton, of New 
York, representing leading American firms. 


ENCAMPMENT OF CONNECTICUT MILITIA. 


HE annual encampment of the Connecticut National 
Guard, which opened at Niantic on September 10th, 

and continued through the week, was notable as the first 
occasion in the history of the State that its entire militia 
have been in camp together. The camp was called Camp 
Waller, after the Governor and Commander-iun-Chief, who 
arrived on the second day, and was received by the entire 
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brigade drawn up in line, the battery saluting. The 
camp consisted of 208 wall tents for the fleld and line 
officers, and 800 A tents for the privates, Sixteen A tents 
opening east and west were given to each company. The 
battery was upon the extreme left of the brigade. The 
whole occupied about 1,800 feet. The mess-quarters and 
sinks were situated back of the field officers’ tents, and 
each company had a separate dining-room, Facing the 
parade-ground, and commanding a full view of the camp, 
were the General’s and Governor’s quarters, ranged In a 
half-circle, with the staff officers upon either side. It 
would be difficult to find a better location and position 
for an encampment than that at Niantic, The camp- 
ground comprises a high and level plateau of ground 
about a half-mile from the shore of the Sound. It is 
bounded on the north and east by the Niantic River, and 
the ap} roaches to it on the south and west consist of broad 
highways. The soil is sandy, and is covered by a short 
growth of stubble grass. The nature of the soil 18 80 
porous that within an hour after a heavy shower the 
water penetrates the earth, leaving the surface dry. By 
the Shore Line Railroad and its connections at New Lon- 
don, New Haven and Saybrook Junction, the camp ground 
may be reached in a few hours from any section of the 
State. 

The various commands turned out in full force, and 
over 3,000 men were in camp. Company drill, battalion 
drill and brigade dress-parade took place each day, and 
the large parade- ground was constantly dotted with 
squads executing all manner of movements, most of 
which were very creditably performed. The skirmish 
drill, in which companies of different regiments partici- 
pated, attracted much attention from visitors. On Thurs- 
day asham battle occurred, and on Friday the general 
review took place. The wisdom of the State in purchas- 
ing these grounds for the annual encampment has already 
been vindicated, and the general opinion is that last 
week’s meeting was the most successful ever held, 


THE NEW CAPITOL OF DAKOTA. 


HE 5th of September was a great day for Bismarck, 
Dakota, witnessing as it did the ceremony of laying 
the corner-stone of that Territory’s Capitol. The occasion 
was made the more imposing by the presence and partici- 
pation of President Villard’s party of Northern Pacific 
excursionists on their way across the continent. At eight 
o’clock a procession took up the line of march to the 
Capitol grounds, the streets being filled with decorated 
carriages and wagons. Upon arriving at the spot Gover- 
nor Ordway delivered an address of welcome, to which 
Mr. Villard replied, and speeches were then made by the 
German Minister, Baron von Eisendecker, William M. 
Evarts, Carl Schurz, Frederick Billings, Carter H. Harrison 
and Secretary Teller. An eugrossed copy of the reso- 
lutions of the citizens of Bismarck in honor of the Ger 
man Chancellor, after whom the city is named, was pre- 
sented to the German Minister, and he made an appro- 
priate response. A unique feature of the ceremonies 
was the speech of Sitting Bull, who occupied a prominent 
place and made an address which was translated to the 
assembled thousands by the Government interpreter. 
Work on the excavation for the building was begun 
August 25th, and the contract calls for its completion by 
April Ist next. It will be 150 by 180 feet in size, and 
three stories in height above the basement, The site is 
a beautiful one, and the new Capitol of Dakota promises 
to be in every way worthy of that enterprising Territory. 





RACE AND COLOR. 


T is now well understood, says E, B. Taylor, an English 
i scientist, that the causes cf race-color are not so simple 
as Hippocrates thought when he described the nomad 
Scythian as burned tawny by the cold. But the study of 
anthropologists is still to notice the cliaracters which 
mark off the white, yellow, brown and black races, and 
to connect therewith the effects of climate and mode of 
life. The analogy of fair or blonde skin to partial albin- 
ism is striking, and possibly points to some similarity 
of cause. A book has even been written by Dr. Poesche 
to explain thus the formation of the white race, The fair 
whites, according to this author, are semi-albinos, whose 
ancestors were once a browner race in Northern Asia, but 
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turned fair in the swampy regions of the Dnieper, 
where men and beasts grow light in color, horres 
gray, the leaves of the trees pale, and all nature dull 


nnd colorless, Such imaginative speculation is an 
*xample to be avoided by anthropologists, and yet 
tne resemblance of blonde to seml-albino skin Is 
one Which, when worked out by careful observation 
will, doubtiess, lead to discovery. A yet more sirik- 
ing case of the morbid appearance of race-charac- 
ter is seen In * bronzed skin,” a symptom of * Ad- 
‘igon’s disease.”” Herethe resemblance to mulatto 
complexion is 80 marked that in the reports of 
cases it is quite a regular thing for the physician 
t> mention that he asked the patient if he was of 
negro blood. Even that well known negro feature, 
the com paratively light tint of palms and scles, was 
there, though there was wanting ono of the points 
which anthropologists look to when they suspect 
negro ancestry, namely, the yellowness of what we 
characteristically call the ‘“‘white”’ of the eye. It 
is not, however, on merely superficial comparison 
that this analogy depends. Anthropologists, un- 
foertunately, do not always hear of medical works 
hearing on their studies, and it is but lately that lI 
learned from Dr. Wilson Fox that an interesting 
microscopic section of ‘bronzed skin’’ was pub- 
lished years ago by Mr. Hutchinson in the Patho- 
logical Transactions, All who compare this with 
Kolliker’s section of normal negro skin must admit 
the extraordinary similarity of coleration in the 
manner in which the deep brown pigment-cells and 
rains line the surface of the paopi/le of the dermis 
oe true skin. I shall not be charged with pro- 
pounding here a theory that black men are white 
men thus transformed, for. indeed, one incident of 
the obscure disease in question is thatthe patient 
niways dies. The importance of the comparison 
lies in its bridging over the physiological differences 
of race by showing that morbid action may bring 
about In one race results more or less analogous to 
the normal type in another, 


IN THE CYCLONE BELT. 
\O wake at morn, and thank the night; 
To sleep at eve, and bless the day; 
To feel, on storm-swept cheeks, the gray 
And ashen signet of flerce fright; 


This is the lot of those who wait 
In storm-cursed lands the tempest’s fate. 


The torrid heat of Summer day 
An icy terror 1s to him 
Who sees, on far horizon’s rim, 

Piled high, the thunder’s banks of gray; 
While wandering breaths of vagrant air 
Seem like the music of despair! 


Plenty and peace and youth and hope 
One hour: the next, the whirling blast— 
With death and want, when it is past, 
Maimed forms through tear-wet ruins grope— 
Scarce time for love to gasp, ‘‘Good-by,” 
And after that—Elernity ! 


Rochester, Minn. CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 


ONE MARSTON BRETT. 


66 (T\MEN you are really determined to marry 
him, Rebah”? Well, 1 hope you have 
very carefully considered the subject 

I tell you ot.” 

Rebah Grey smiled a smile she could not 
repress. Kvidently the one thing she had 
thought of was the heaven she saw when she 
looked in her lover's eyes. But she could 
never tell this to practical Aunt Hester. 

‘¢T knew them,” she answered, quietly, “ but 
I shall marry him all the same, because — be- 
cause, you see, I love him.” 

She hesitated a good deal, she blushed in the 
confession ; then, confusedly pleading some 
little excuse, she went out of the room. It 
was all very sweet and girl-like, but it only 
made Aunt Hester frown. 

“Tt is perfectly ridiculous.” she said, 
vexedly, as her eyes followed her down the 
lawn. ‘‘ Here she is, determined to marry 
that irregular, unimportant dandy ”—Aunt 
llester was, under excitement, peculiar in her 
choice of words—‘‘when | have planned for 
months to secure her a suitable husband in 
Marston Brett. But it shail not be, and—and 
you must help me, Ruth,” 

She looked over at me with a strange min- 
gling of despair and resolve in look and tone. I 
only stared at her, at first; it needed a sharp 
repeating to bring me to myself. 

‘«T will not, Aunt Hester.” 

The words burst from my lips a surprising 
defiance, indeed, to her. 

*¢ You will not, Ruth?” 

“No.” 

**Not if Rebah’s happiness—her true, abiding 
happiness —is concerned? I tell you —~” 

But I heard no more; ere she finished I had 
obeyed a sudden impulse and followed after 
Rebah. My mood changed as I stepped out 
into the sunlight; I looked back to Aunt Hes- 
ter with a little laugh, to think I had been 
angry. : 

If she only knew this strange thing. A man 
of whom, in my frequent visits, | had heard so 
much, he almost seemed to me a friend, but 
who was much away from home, and whom 
here I had never met. A manI met by chance, 
just two months since, in a distant place, 
whom now—I was engaged to marry. And 
this man was Marston Brett. 

I laughed again as I walked on, with eyes 
fixed on the graceful figure flitting ahead be- 
tween the trees. It was naturally a shock to 
hear Aunt Hester thus coolly disposing ot 
Marston Prett, craving my assistance that 
very moment my soul was lost in thought ot 
him, my chosen lord and master. It was a 
startling thing, such words to break in on 
these ; 

‘Life will be a dull waste, dearest, till I 
hold you in my arms again,” 

The sweet words, spoken only last evening 
as he left me in the train. I quite forgot 
Aunt Hester as they floated back again now to 
me ; I walked on dreamily, culling this bright 
flower and that one. living only in the happy 
hours which lay behind me and the happier 
ones I knew would come. Suddenly looking 
on, I saw that some one had joined Rebah —a 
tall, handsome man ; of course her lover. 

Of course her lover; into no other man’s 
eyes would she gaze with that look which | 
had fathomed. A bit I glanced at them, and 
then I turned into a side-path, and—into 
HOES TTT st again. © rse_1 would 
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rather have had my lover, but I had enough 
to teed upon, I thought ; the tender words, the 
kisses my soul treasured, would suffice me till 
he came. I sat down on the mossy bank, and 
with all a girl's foolish exactness, began re- 
viewing them, dwelling on them, clinging to 
them jealously from first to last. 

So, until Aunt Hester's voice, speaking to a 
servant, suddenly broke the spell. It brought 
me back to her, and—to those other words. 
There flashed on me, for the first time, a grave 
surprise that I had said them. True it was a 
natural shock, a surprising thing; but why 
had I been angry with her? Why—— 

Why had I not told her that I was engaged 
to marry Marston Brett? The tale had been 
on my lips all this day of my arrival, but I 
was a little shy about it. Then would have 
been the time naturally to have spoken. It 
was confusion, of course, but —— 

All the same, I was ashamed of myself. I 
would go and tell Aunt Hester now, this very 
minute, I thought; and, starting up, I turned 
back towards the house. But this very min- 
ute my eyes caught the flutter of a white 
dress, and Kebah came down the path. 

Her face wore a flushed, excited look, but 
there was nothing strange in that, I thought. 

‘*You have seen some one, dear,” 1 said,~ 
slyly, to her. 

‘* Yes, I have seen some one, Ruth.” 

How very shy she was. But it was all 
quite natural. 

‘And what did he say?’ I went on, in the 
same tone, thinking how much more delight- 
ful a person she was to receive my first tender 
confidences than practical Aunt Hester. 

‘*What did he say?” The words broke 
with an energy to make me wonder, it was so 
unbefitting the occasion. ‘‘1 will tell you. 
That if 1 were willing, he would like to have 
all at an end between us; he did not love me 
quite as he had thought, and that as he would 
not like to impose upon me a loveless mar- 
riage, he had beef thus frank with me. Not 
quite so svruptly, more courteously, and in 
smoother words, vut—that is what he said. 
That is what he came to say.” 

Jt was a little minute ere I could realize, 
and then—such a pity awoke in my heart for 
Rebah that it seemed positively wicked tor me 
to stand there in the presence of my great 
happiness and look at her. My lips parted for 
what words they could, when her voice broke 
in again. 

‘Do you know what I will do now, Ruth? 
I will marry Marston Brett, if he will have 
me. It will please Aunt Ilester, and they say 
that he has always admired me: in fact, | know 
that he loves me, and would like me to be his 
wife. But for—for this other affair, 1 sup 
pose it would have been. He may care for 
that. but, oh! 1 hope not. I must have some 
man’s love. interest ; yes, passionate devotion 
now, or! shall surely die. I am going to tell 
Aunt Hester: she will, she must manage it.” 

I listened to the reckless words; I looked 
into the desperate, working face, and watched 
the little figure fleeting down the pathway, 
with only the feeling a girl must have when 
for the first time she realizes joy and happiness 
flowing out of her life. It was, at first, but 
the feeling natural to a girl when she finds 
that she has not been first in her lover’s 
heart ; that would have been enough, bitterly 
I thought, as the rest all flashed upon me. 

What mattered it what Rebah said. He 
might have loved her first, but then he had not 
known me. Was he not my own lover now— 
did he not probably love me even more fondly, 
more deeply for the very wound that love had 
healed? Could it be aught than a very strong 
affection that, under such circumstances, at- 
tracted him to another woman? In vain I 
questioned, in vain I reasoned out; there was 
but one hard truth in it all for me. 

“Lite will be a dull waste, dearest, till I 
hold you in my arms again.” 

The words came back, but with a pang, for 
they had lost their sweetness; they flashed 
the truth only the harder, more real and true. 
He had loved Rebah ; she was his heart's first 
choice, and now that she was free, his heart 
would turn back to her with an eager hope. 
Aunt Hester and Rebah both would feel it, 
and —— 

All clearly I fathomed it. He would be true 
to his promises; he would love Reban as 
never in his lite before, but he would —marry 
me. He would not hesitate as did that other 
lover; he would think it treason to be frank 
with me. And I should be his wife, and all 
the dreary years he would live longing for 
the touch of her little hand, the forbidden 
heaven of her ves. 

Would he? Despite it all, the question broke 
in sudden, passionate pain upon my lips; then 
a mad hope awoke within me it might not be. 
To see, to know~- any way to see, to know. 
With sudden decision I hurried homeward, 
with a great joy in my heart that/ had not told 
Aunt Hester. ; 

o . il a - 


‘* Miss Ruth Hay.” 

The letter lay by my plate one morning a 
week later when | went in to breakfast. 

‘You have a gentleman correspondent?” 
remarked Aunt Hester, regarding me sus- 
piciously above her glasses, while Rebah 
tiashed over a faint, sad smile at me. 

I glanced eagerly at the postmark. It was 
not the letter I had so hoped tor, yearned for, 
every morning since that hard day. The iet- 
ter which was to still all my doubts, and bring 
all the old joy and happiness in fresh fullness 
back to life; the letter I would not give up. 
Indifferently I broke the seal, while Aunt 
Hester went on talking. 

“T, too, have a gentleman correspondent,” 
she said, with a sly, twinkling look at Rebah ; 
“] have a letter in my pocket from Marston 
Brett. I wrote him some things that hap- 
pened—some things I was sure he would like 
to know—and he has answered, in his own 
dignified way, but with some outspoken 
words of you, Rebah, and with the hope——” 
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‘*To come 
Aunt Hester ”” 

** Just as he says, little guesser; he hopes to 
be with us very soon. Oh! child, I feel like 
dropping on my knees in gratitude that, in- 
stead of marrying that—that irregular, unim- 
portant dandy, you are really going to be Mrs. 
Marston Erett ?”’ 

“Yee.” 

I did not look at Rebah. Invcluntarily I 
had clasped my hands above the letter, and 
sat with eyes staring vacantly at the little line 
upon the sheet : 


to come and sce us, very soon, 


“Important business will 
presence at Judge 
two o'clock, 


require Miss Hay’s 
towe's office on Wednesday at 
It will not admit of delay.”’ 


Vacantly, but finally it came to me to won- 
der just a little. What did Judge Rowe want 
ef me? The business of my father’s estate 

.as all settled; it was certainly very strange. 

ut I did not ponder long, for the relieving 
thought flashed that there was an excuse to 
goaway. I would go, and—I would stay. It 
was allover now; I had had my desire to see, 
to know, and I could not, I would not—— 

But thought that moment dared not finish; 
I took up life to use myself to this hard thing 
as best I could. The morrow was Wednesday, 
and early I stood ready for my journey to the 
city. 

x You will spend a few days with sister 
Jane, of course,” said Aunt Hester; and then 
she added with her sly twinkle, ‘‘I advise you 
not to stay too long, for ! am quite determined 
to have a wedding before days are months.” 

‘‘ have changed my mind,” whispered little 

tebah. softly, ‘‘J shall never marry Marston 
Brett.” 

It was a bit surprising, but the words mat- 
tered not at all to me. Since Marston Brett 
did not love me, I cared not whether or not 
he married Rebah. I only smiled a disbeliev- 
ing smile, and went on my way. 

I was little familiar with the city, but I 
knew Judge Rowe’s office well. Not many 
minutes atter I left the train I was sitting in 
one of his private parlors. [ had thought in 
all little of this strange business, but it was 
natural it should grow upon me sitting there. 
I began to think of it, to ponder what it all 
could mean. I listened to the voices in the 
adjoining rooms, each approaching step in the 
corridor, with nervous expectation, and a 
conscious flush upon my cheek. Till, at last, 
some one was coming; the door opened, 
and—— 

1 saw Marston Brett before me. 

“How do you do, Ruth?” he said, quietly, 
drawing near to where I sat. 

It was startling, but—ah! its hardness, its 
bitterness to endure. My lover—her lover 
standing thus looking at me, with almost a 
smile upon his face. And the lacking comfort 
that a soul was hid where he could not read! 

‘* What are you doing here?” Jt was all that 
I could say. 

“ What am I doing here. Ruth? Why, I had 
an appointment with a lady, and—well, the 
fact is, my office is under siege of carpenters 
and masons, and as there were other reasons, 
Judge Rowe obliged me. But, may I ask, now 
I see you, whiy you wrote that letter breaking 
our engagement? You did not give any reason 
for it.” 

So quietly, so coldly he looked down at me. 
It was more than I could bear; almost the 
tears were in my eyes, and I could not stay the 
answer that fluttered to my lips. 

‘¢ Because— because I wanted to try you, if 
you loved me. I was sure if you did you 
would not care for that. Oh, I did so hope 
you loved me.” 

It was dreadful, all; I sat in a perfect 
shiver of fright and shame as I concluded. 
But — 

“Did you The voice broke in with a 
startling accent, and— the next moment was all 
a maze of amaze and bliss. For, with the 
words he had seated himself on Judge Rowe’s 
august sofa and taken me in his arms. ‘‘ Did 
you? Well, you were just right, Ruth, when 
you thought | would not care. And I was just 
right, too, it seems, about the reason. I under- 
stood it all at once. You were up there with 
my ardent admirer, Mistress Hester, and 
Rebah— poor little Rebah—and you put this 
and that together, and so fancied—well, you 
know as well as IJ, my darling.’’ 

‘* Yes— but Rebah, and the letter you wrote 
Aunt Hester?” I could only gasp the words. 

‘*The letter I wrote Mistress Hester was 
but a kindly expression of my sympathy for 
her and little Rebah. Poor little Rebah! 1 
did think I loved her one time—before I met 
you, my darling—but she never cared for me ; 
and, though she is doubtless unhappy now, 
she will see the day, I am sure, when she will 
be grateful——” 

But suddenly I remembered, and broke 
away from him. 

‘‘T do not understand,” I said. “You did 
not answer my letter, and—and I have an ap- 
pointment with Judge Rowe; and—and you 
have——” 

«“ And 1— ” he finished, with a laugh ; ‘‘that 
is just right again. The tact is, 1 was away 
and did not receive your letter till Monday. 
And I made up my mind at once. You should 
be convinced in a quick, conclusive way. So 
I wrote you important business required your 
presence here—business admitting no delay. 
To my mind it does not, Ruth.” 

“ What business?” 

‘To have Judge Rowe marry us.” 

** Now, Marston i” 

“ At once, my darling. 
of it?” 

“I think you are one Marston Brett.” 
was the only further word | interposed. 


9) 


What do you think 
That 


* * > * . 


It required some courage to face Aunt Hes- 
ter. But Rebah whispered : 

“I could not have done it, after all, Ruth. 
And—I am so glad there is a Mrs. Marston 
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| Brett and a law against bigamy, else I am 


afraid Aunt Hester would yet manage it.” 
All the same, selfish mortal, I fear I should 
not have cared much for Rebah. 


INTERNATIONAL CAMP-MEETING OF 
SPIRITUALISTS. 
i International Camp-meeting of Spiritualists, 
which is now in progress at Neshaminy Falls, 
Pa., has attracted a very large attendance of per- 
sons from all parts of this country, with a consider- 
able number of visitors also from Europe. At 
times the numbers present have reached 15,000, 
The camp covers one mile square. There is a pa 
vilion for the use of speakers, and a number of 
frame buildings, with canvas awnings, for the oc- 
cupancy of visitors, Shade is afforded by a beit of 
woods, and the camp Is in every way attractive and 
convenient, The exercises consist, as usual in these 
gatherings, of addresses, singing, conferences, etc., 
all bearing upon the peculiar beiiefs of the Spirit- 
ualist sect. 








THE NORTHERN PACIFIC, 


LAYING THE LAstT RAIL—THE FINAL CERE- 
MONIES OF COMPLETING THE ‘TRANS-CONTI- 
NENTAL LINE, 


[Special Correspondence of 
FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER.] 
** LAST SPIKE,” M. T., Saturday, Sept. 8th, 1883. 
HE last rail was laid and the last spike driven 
on the Northern Pacific Railroad at8.30 P. M. 
(New York time) today. The point of junction was 
in the valley of the Little Blackfoot Creek, at its 
junction with Independence Creek, about sixty 
miles west of Helena. The direction of the track, 
going towards the Pacific is north, twentya#legrees 
west. In front of the point of junction a large pa- 
villon, accommodating several hundred guests and 
visitors, had been ereeted and very handsomely 
decorated. The flags of the United States, of Ger. 
many and of Great Britain flew from its roof, and 
in front were mingled with artistic effect the ever- 
greens and grains of Montana, with the tools of the 
railway builders, 

Fronted by bold hills, divided Ly deep gulches, 
and facing towards the west, was the point selected 
for joining the tracks and completing the grand 
trans-continental line. The first section of the ex- 
cursion train, containing President Villard and his 
personal guests, had arrived from the East about 
ten A. M.; the other sections had followed at inter- 
vals of from one to two hours, and the guests from 
the Pacific, in aspecial train, were also on time. The 
sun was vailed bya dense Autumn haze, concealing 
all the landscape but the immediate foreground 
of bare yellow hills, rising away in terraces be- 
yond each other to the westward. Behind the pa- 
vilion ran the Little Blackfoot, tumbling noisily 
over its stony bed as for centuries before it had 
gone onward unvexed to the Pacific. The rays of 
the sun, pouring directly into the pavilion, made 
the heat almost extreme, but altogether the fates, 
the winds and skies, were auspicious. In the 
scene, the event, or in its details, there was little 
that was dramatic or unusually impressive. : 

So thoroughly had the preparations been made, 
s0 perfectly had steam and electricity overcome 
the obstacles of nature, that but for the historical 
interest and importance of the occasion. it might 
have proved to the casual observer very much like 
hundreds of agricultural fairs, or other open-air 
assemblages in all parts of the country. People 
who had the front seats sat in the sun, and listened 
to oratory, while those not so fortunate, moved 
restlessly around the outskirts of the crowd, im 
patiently waiting for the speeches to close, and the 
great, the actual, event of the day. Photographers 
occupied every point of vantage, and across the 
track the leafy trees, whose branches afforded seats 
commanding a full and complete view of the cere 
mony, were fullof spectators. Directly in front of the 
pavilion, and opposite the point of junction, was 
erected a sign, on which appeared the inscription ; 


LAKE SUPERIOR, PUGET SOUND, 
1,198 miles, 847 miles, 


while the eager agents of the competing routes cov 
ered every availiable post and dead wall with th 

placards and posters of the rival lines to the Easi 
and seaboard. 

In front of the pavilion for about 1,200 feet was 
a section of the road bed ready for the rails, and 
from which, in fact, the rails had been removed 
that they might be laid to signalize fittingly the 
event ofthe day. This work had been intrusted to 
Mr. J. B Alexander, superintendent of track-laying 
and bridges of the Rocky Mountain Division and at 
each end of the gap. President Villard’s speech, 
occupying about twenty minutes, was like all which 
he has made on the way hither— modest, strong and 
simple in its eloquence. His historical review of 
the progress and construction of the road was clear 
and succinct, and his acknowledgments to his pre- 
decessors in the work cordial and generous, When 
he spoke of the toils and labors of the workmen 
who had built the road and actually done its work, 
through danger, cold and privation, the audience 
broke into hearty cheers, and his closing aspira- 
tions for the future success and lasting value of the 
road elicited the most enthusiastic response. Mr. Vil- 
lard stood on the front of the platform, surrounded 
by one of the most representative and distinguished 
audiences, and in front of him were thousands of 
the citizens and dwellers along the line of the road, 
who had come in to witness the ceremonies of the 
day. Following Mr. Villard came ex - Secretary 
Evarts, Secretary Teller, Mr. Frederick Billings, 
Sir James Hannan, Governors Crosby of Montana, 
Ordway of Dakota, and Newell of Washington, and 
the other speakers, all of whom were listened to 
with attention, their utterances being timely, perti- 
nent, suggestive and eloquent, 

Following the speeches, the entire company “ ad- 
vanced by platoon” to the line of track, at each 
end of which were the two gangs of tracklayers 
walting the signal to begin. They went to work 
with a will, and in twenty minutes the entire 1,200 
feet were covered. The gang from the east, led by 
old “Nig,”’ the horse which had drawn the iron car 
all the way from the Missouri, were first at the 
junction point, and cheered and applauded their 
victory most ,enthusiastically. The crowd surged 
and swayed in every direction, and the truth of 
history compels the statement that very few knew 
exactly what was going on at any precise moment, 
Above the multitude, however, the tall fourm of 
President Villard towered, and in his right hand 
he held the first spike driven years ago on the road 
near Thompson Junction. Mr. H.C. Davis, now uo. 
the Manitoba road, who drove the first spike of the 
Northern Pacific, struck the first blow on the last 
spike, and the second was given by President Vil- 
lard. After him Director Frederick Billings took 
the hammer, and when General Grant came for- 
ward and gave it the final blow the enthusiasm 
was unrestrained. The battery under the bluff 
opposite thundered its guns, the bands played, the 
people cheered, and the great event was celebrated 
in true American fashion. Tken the trains came 
up, met, and crossed, the completed line of road 
spanning the continent. 

The first locomotive to cross the last rail was 
engine No. 154-Wlilliam Henderson and James 
Walch engineers, and William Palmer and Charles 
McClerkin filremen—which had drawn a train of 
eleven car, in charge of conductor Thomas Flynn, 
from Portland. The Pacific terminus was left at 
12:16 Friday morning, and the run of o*er ™, 
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miles had beea made without detention or mishap. 
Locomotive and cars were profusely decorated with 
fiags and finely-painted medallions, the gifts of the 
citizens of Sprague—a new town on the Columbia 
division, The first engine to cross from the east 
was No. 165, and among the five following cars was 
the ‘‘! joneer,”’ the first to run on the Southern Pa- 
cific, away back in the early days of smal! things 
in 1870, 

The *‘ Villard excursion” went on its way west- 
ward without délay, and will reach Portland on Mon- 
day evening. In al) details of affairs connected 
with the completion of the road, system, energy and 
liberality have been conspicuous, aud the sections 
already opened make certain the display of the 
same qualities in the operation of the entire trans- 
continental line. H. L. B 


THE RAILWAY CELEBRATION IN 
ST. PAUL. 


Ww. give on page 77 some additional illustrations 

of the Pacific Railway celebration at St. Paul, 
Minn., September 3d. This celebration was in every 
respect the most remarkable, as a Jemonstration of 
popular enthasiasm, which has ever been held in 
that city, and, together with that in Minneapolis, 
attested In a most striking way the public interest 
in the completion of this new continental highway. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
A Monument to Daguerre. 


On the 26th of August last there was unvaliled at 
Cormeiiies, in France, a bust of Daguerre, sub- 
scribed for by photographers all over the world, To 
Daguerre is (ue.the first application of the repro- 
duction by light®f an impression upon a sensitive 
plate. The Minister of Public Instruction in France 
is a large contributor to the bust, as are also the 
Municipal Counciis of Rouen, Cormeilles, Paris and 
Versailles. M. Leclerc, the architect to the Palace 
of Versailles, a savant of the first water, has been 
charged wiltlithe decorative portion of the monu- 
ment. M. Capellaro, the distinguished sculptor, is 
the modeler of the bust, which was exhibited at the 
last exhibition of Fine Arts, and he has reproduced 
the eminent“ light handler” tothe life. Daguerre 
was born in 1788 at Cormeilles, and died in 1851, He 
was a painter by prufession, and was the inventor 
of the Diorama, 


Sketches in Tonquin and Anam, 


We give on page 68 a number of illustrations of 
the costumes and appearance of different classes of 
the people of Anam, together with a view of Saigon, 
the French settlement on the shore of the Gulf of 
Tonquin, This settlement was founded in 1860, but 
has not been especially prosperous, It has an ex- 
port trade ia buffalo hides and horns, cocoanut oil, 
rice, cotton, sugar, tobacco and silk, but has en- 
joved little com mercial intercourse with the interior 
of Tonquin and the neighboring Auam provinces, 
It is possible that the outcome of the existing com- 
plications may be such an extension of French in- 
fluence as will give thesubjects of that Government 
@ practical commercial supremacy over all this 
territory. 


The Crown Prince of Portugal] in Austria. 


** Coming events,” they say, ‘cast their shadows 
before,”’ and the visit of the Crown Prince of Por- 
tugal to Austria looks very much as if he was de- 
sirous of taking a peep at the Archduchess Marie 
Valerie, now fifteen years old, the daughter of the 
still beautiful and hard-riding Empress of Austria, 
This young lady’s elder sister was married in 1873 
to the Prince of Bavaria, a very poor, in fact a 
miserable, match ; but the good-natured people of 
Vienna declared in a whisper that the Archduchess 
Gisélle was married in order that she might be 
taken away from Court, where she looked too old 
for 80 young a mamma, The Crown Prince of Por- 
tugal is twenty years of age, not. bad-looking, very 
accomplished, and highly respectable. The mar- 
riage would, at any rate, be of a more elegible 
character than that of Gisélle, for the Kingdom of 
Portugal, albeit out of the world, is pretty safe to 
last, and this js indeed a consideration In the age of 
republican sentiments and methods, The Prince 
has arrived at Vienna and has been well received. 


Cougress of Americanistas, 


The fifth Congress of Americanistas, or European 
students of early American history, held at Copen- 
hagen in August, was an occasion of much interest 
to the participants. At the opening, on the 21st, the 
Princess of Wales and other members of the Danish 
royal family were present. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by Danish, Spanish, Belgian and French dele- 
gates. Copenhagen was selected for the meeting 
because the library and archives, as well as the 
museums, furnish a great amount of important 
material concerning the voyage of the Norsemen, to 
which the attention of the Congress was directed. 
It confined its work to the time preceding the voyage 
of Columbus. 


The Assassination of Carey. 


We give a portrait of Patrick O’Donnell, who, on 
the 29th of July last, assassinated the notorious in- 
former, James Carey, on board the steamer Meirose, 
while on her voyage between Cape Town and Port 
Elizabeth. The circumstances of the assassination 
have already been stated in our columns. O’Don- 
nell is now on his way to England to be tried for his 
offeuse. 








The Work of the Fish Commission. 


IN the bulletin of the above department Profes- 
sor G. B. Goode gives a resumé of the work accom- 
plished in the decade that elapsed between its in- 
ception In 1871 and the Summer of 1880. The objects 
of the Commission are three-fold, including (1) the 
systematic investigation of the waters of the United 
States and the biological and physical problems 
they present; that is, to study the fishes, to know 
the nistory of the plants and animals they feed 
upoa, or upon which their food is nourished, to 
know the friends and enemies of our food-fishes, 
and to understand the currents, temperatures and 
other phenomena that have a bearing upon their 
migrations, growth or reproduction; (2) the in- 
vestigation of the methods of filshery—past and pre- 
sent—ani their improvement from an economical 
point of view, as well as the collection of statistics; 
(3) the introduction and multiplication offood-fishes 
throughout the country. 

New England, the seat of the principal fisheries, 
has also been that of the most active operations, 
Every Summer a temporary laboratory has been 
constructed, and naturalists have been busy col 
lecting upon the shore, seining out the beaches, 
or working with dredge and trawl at as great 
depths 48 can be reached by a steamer in atrip 
of three days.. The fishermen of Cape Ann 
have become enthusiastic to aid, and during the 
last few years have vied with each other in 
their efforts to procure the rarer forms of life, 
which they have every opportunity to do, since 
every halibut vessel sets, twice daily, lines 
from ten to fourteen miles in length, with hooks 
upon them six feet apart, in water from twelve to 
eighteen hundred feet in depth. Fifty to sixty 
thousand specimens have been obtained in this 
way, comprising some thirty species of fishes not 
before known to inhabit our waters, besides about 
fifty other forms of life new to our fauna. No 
dredging has been done south of Long Island by the 
Com mission itself, but agents and friends are work- 
ing in various localities, 











Mr. J. A. Ryder and Mr. E, Ingersoll are at work 
upon the oyster, striving to make their knowledge 
of its anatomy and development useful to the com- 
munity, while the culture of the shad and the sal- 
mon are in other, equally good, hands, Professor 
Verrill, who is permanently in charge of the deep- 
sea work, estimates that during the last ten years 
1,000 additional species have been found on the New 
England coast (excluding the fishes), while of the 
latter class at least 100, half of them new to science, 
have been added to the fauna of the Atlantic coast, 
and some sixty to that of the Pacific. 

The connectlon between the temperature of the 
water and the movements of fishes is well made 
out, and the results of the study of the causes of 
the failure of the menhaden fishery in Maine in 
1879 will be of practical future benefit, 

The German carp has been placed in nearly every 
State and Territory ; the tench (Tinca vulgaris) aud 
the golden orfe (/dus me/anotus) have been ac- 
climated ; the shad has been successfully planted 
in the Mississipp! Valley and upon the coast of 
California, where it is becoming plentiful, and the 
California salmon has been introduced into the 
waters of the Atlantic slope. Several rivers have 
been re-stocked with shad and salmon, and miilions 
of fish-eggs are hatched yearly by improved pro- 
cesses in which the aid of steam is called in. 

In fact, a great deal of scientific work, and much 
practical work flowing therefrom, has been done 
by the Fish Commission ; but this is but a drop in 
the bucket compared with what yet remains to be 
accomplished. 





Southern Progress. 


THE New Orleans Times-Democrat has gathered 
from trustworthy sources and given to the public 
valuable statistics showing the industrial progress 
made in the Southern States during the past four 
years. This covers the period since 1879, the year 
to which the figures of the latest national census 
apply. The census returns show a marvelous 
material growth in the South during the preceding 
ten years. But, according to the reports published by 
our New Orleans contemporary, the progress of the 
past four years is greater and more wonderful than 
that achieved during the decade between the census 
years, 
, Taking the important item of assessed value of 
property, a comparison between the years 1579 and 
1883 gives the following remarkable results: 
































Assessment || Asse sment |x S 

States. 1883. 2s 1879, S& 

snseninane eens 
Alabama......| $152,920,115| 614) $117,486,581| 7 

Arkansas...... 136,000,000] 7 46,892,541 | 64% 
Florida.. 56,000,000] 5 29,471,648! 5 
Georgia.. 800,000,000] 214 135,659,530| 5 
Louisiana.....| 200,000,000] 6 209,361,402) 6 

Mississippi....| 116,288,810] 244) 129,308,345! 31, 
Tennessee..... 252,289,873] 2 223,211,345] 1 
ey 5v0,000,000| 3 304,470,736 | °5 
Portals ....+04 $1,710,498,798| 43¢| $1,215,662,128| 5 





This shows tlrat im eight Southern and South- 
western States there has been an increase of nearly 
half a billion dollars—$494,836.668—in the value of 
taxable property during the short period of four 
years, while the rate of taxation has been actually 
reduced. At the same time liberal appropriations 
have been made for schools, public improvements 
and other useful purposes. “ Nor is this marvelous 
advance in valuation,” says the Times-Democrat, 
**the result of any inflation in value, but the na- 
tural sequence of grand crops, new industries de- 
veloped, new manufactures, mines and lumber 
mills established.”’ 

The extension of railroads has been scarcely less 
astonishing. In the eight States above enumerated 
there were, in 1879, 11,604 miles of railroad. There 
are now 17,891 miles, showing an increase in four 
years of 6,287 miles. The agricultural progress 
made is shown by the fact that the value of raw 
products raised in these States, including all 
crops, lumber, cattle and wool, has advanced from 
$398,000,000 in 1879 to $567,000,000 in 1883, or an in- 
crease of $169,000,000. During this period the 
mineral output of Alabama alone bas increased 
from $4,000,000 to $19,000,000, and the lumber pro- 
duct of Arkansas from $1,790,000 to $8,000,000, 


The Berlin Elevated Railroad. 


A BERLIN correspondent of the Chicago Herald 
writes: ‘‘The capital cit, of Germany has made 
such immense strides, and has increased so won. 
derfully within the last decade, that I have no doubt 
it will have left Paris far behind by the beginning 
of the next century. Within a few years there hus 
sprung up whole new quarters, each one as large 
as a city itself. There are new streets upon streets 
of newly-built houses, which, for monumental 
beauty, solid masonry and good taste in architec- 
ture, excel anything which Paris can show. The 
west side of Berlin, especially, is a succession of 
finely-paved streets and houses, many in the midst 
of gardens or spacious grounds such as no other 
modern city can boast of. 

The Stadtbahn, or city railway, in Berlin, is the 
most perfect thing to be found in any city in the 
world. Compared with this system of elevated 
railroads there, those of New York look like toys. 
The main line of this elevated railroad in Berlin 
traverses the city through the entire length, and 
leads, of course, through the principal business 
streets. Then there is a ‘‘ guertelbahn,”’ which en- 
circles the whole city, as is the case in Paris. Now, 
the company had to buy its entire right of way,a 
great number of houses bad to be torn down, and 
it had to construct the road very substantially. Just 
imagine a long white wall extending all this length, 
bullt very massively, and yet not clumsily, the sur- 
face of which is probably about thirty feet broad, 
There are depots at regular intervals, and those de- 
pots are, every one of them, solid stone structures 
of very pretty design. Underneath these depots 
there is an arcade, which is rented, and has been 
transformed in overy instance into a restaurant, 
beer garden, or store. It is deliciously cool and 
shady under these arcades, even on the hottest 
days. Gardens, or small parks for public use, are 
generally connected with these places. When you 
are seated there, and a train passes by right over 
your head, the mason-work is so thick that only 
a low, rumbling sound is heard. 





Deatheroll of the Week. 


SEPTEMBER 9TH.—At Washington, D. C., David P, 
Holloway, formerly member of Congress and Com- 
missioner of Patents, aged 74. Seplember 10th.—At 
Newport, N. H., Amasa Edes, the oldest member of 
the New Hampshire Bar, aged 90; at Wheeling, W. 
Va., J. Hanson Good, a leading Democratic lawyer, 
aged 40; at Dublin, Ireland, the Right Hon Hugh 
Law, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, aged 65. September 
11/‘A.— At Livingston, La., Thomas G. Davidson, 
formerly member of Congress, aged 78; at Paris, 
France, Henri Conscience, the famous Flemish 
novelist, aged 70. September 12/h.—At Monmouth 
Beach, N. J., Hugh J. Hastings, the New York editor 
and politician, aged 65; at Watsessing, N. J., 
Edward Hartt, a well-known naval constructor, 
aged 60; at Chicago, I!1 , Nelson C. Draper, Tea In- 
spector, aged 48; at Leesburg, Va., General J. T. 
Fountleroy, formerly colonel in the United States 
Army, aged 87, Sevtember 13 h,—At Baltimore, Md., 
Otis Keilholtz, a prominent politician and ex- 
Speaker of the Legislature, aged 45; at. London, 
Eng and, Dutton Cook, a well-known dramatic 
critic, aged 51; Admiral Sir Richard Collinson, of 





the British Navy, aged 71. 
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THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


In the Nordenskj5ld expedition to Greenland a sort of 
fiyimg-macbine will be employed. It isthe invention of 
a Swedish engineer, Herr A. Montéo, and is built at the 
expense of Dr. Oscar D ckson, of Gothenburg. 


Successful Experiments bave recently been made in 
rendering cloth waterproof by means of soak ng it in 
acetate of alumina It is said that it sheds ran, but 
may be washed, and that it does not check perspiration, 


Dr. P. P. Deherain matntains that the electric light 
contains rays which are burtful to vegetation, but these, 
he says, can be held back by transparent glass. The 
light itself, he finds, contains enough of the rays useful 
to vegetation to ma‘ntain the iife of plants for two 
months and a half; but the quantity of favorable rays 
is too small to bring crops to a condition of maturity. 


The Strength of Boilers is not much affected by the 
working temperatures up to considerably over 400°, nor 
by low temperatures down to the freez ng point. But 
when the temperature of the plates, through the absence 
of water or any other cause, rises above 500°, then a 
change commences, Above 750° the tenacity dimin- 
ishes very rapidly, and when the plates become red-hot 
they have lost fully half of thetr usual strength, 


Dr. K. Heumann points out that, if sulphur is heated 
oo a plate of metal or porcelain, its vapors in the dark 
give off a phosphorescent light. The flame is pale, 
scarcely bluish, and very different from the fine biue 
flame given by the combustion of sulphur at higher 
temperatures, In place of sulphurous-acid gas, the 
phosphorescent sulphur emits vapors baving ap odor 
which recalla at once that of bydrogen bisulphide, ol 
camphor, and ozone, 


An Instance of the voracity of a species of J/eleros. 
toma was told by Mr. Whittell at arecent meeting of the 
Linnean Society of New South Wales. He had observed 
one of these centipedes in the act of eating a live | zard, 
The aggressor, evidently floding his victim too powerful 
for his unassisted strength, had ingeniously taken a 
double turn with the posterior portion of his body around 
a email stem which was found conveniently at hand, and 
so was enabled to begin and continue his meal without 
foterruption, 


At a Recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
Paris, M. Ducharme described a method of preserving 
and reproducing crystailine furms of water. A horizontal 
gluss plate at a low temperature is covered with a thin 
layer of water mixed with miniam, so that particles of 
tbe minium are involved in the formation of the ice 
when the water freezes, Of course any subsequent 
fusion or evaporation at a moderate temperature will 
leave the minium tn pos'tion, This ought to prove a 
very beautiful and instructive experiment. 


Very Simple Natural Phenomena often excite sur- 
prise and sometimes alarm. Some travelers walking 
along the shore of Loch Etine, Argyleshire, Scotland, 
noticed that they cast a double shadow. The explcna- 
tion was simple when the facts were examined. A well- 
defined shadow was produced by the dirgct rays of the 
suo, and a fainter one by the sun’s reflected rays from 
the lake, which happened at the time to be quite still 
and mirror-like, The strange appearance might, how- 
ever, have caused a shock to sensitive nerves, 


Professor Palmieri bas devised a process for silvering 
glass by means of the reducing action of glycerine on 
the salts of silver, which is said to have the advantage 
of producing avery brilliant metallic deposit. When 
into an ammopiacal solution of oitrate of silver is poured, 
first, a little caustic potash, and then a few drops ol 
glycerine, the reduction begins at once; and this action 
ig accelerated if ether or alcohol be added to the mix- 
ture, A moderate beat and darkness are said to increase 
the briiliancy of the precipitate, and darkness also favors 
the adhesion to the mirror of the deposit. 


M. V. Burg, after thirty years’ investigation of the 
subject, has been convinced of the efficacy of copperasa 
preventive and curative of cholera. The metal absorbed 
into the system, he says, acts as an almost perfect pro- 
phylactic, the exceptions not being more numerous than 
in the cage of vaccination in defending people from 
smallpox. Among other precautions, he recommends 
the external application of copper in the metallic form, 
the burning of dichloride of copper tu alcoholic lamps, 
wine mixed with the natural mineral water of St. 
Christan, and the use of vegetables rendered green by 
sulphate of copper. 


M. Ducretet has brought out a new galvanometer. It 
contains the valuable properties of being dead beat, and 
being used for both strong and high potential currents. 
Its chief points consist in a movable compound coil, the 
fine wire coil being nearly 6,000 ohms, and the frame- 
work of this coil, which is a copper ring, being the low 
resistance coil The magnet ter part iste of a 
box with a very delicately balanced needle immersed in 
some transparent liquid, The needle is very small, and 
has attached to It a fine alaminium poioter by which the 
readings are made, The galyanometer can be used for 
all strengths of current in practical use, 


It is Said that a first-class insect destroyer bas been 
discovered by Dr. Nessler, of the Rapporteur de Phar 
macie, He recommends a mixture of soft-soap, con- 
sisting of 4 parts; extract of tobacco, 6 parts; amylic 
alcohol, 5 parts; methylic alcohol, 20 parts; and water, 
1,000 parts. German gardeners are said to have a great 
liking for this destroyer of insects. This is the rationale 
of the process, which is not very good afterall. The 
extract of tobacco ts made by combining equal parts of 
rdlls of tobacco and so/t-soup, and water ta added to 
make up for what is evaporated. When the soft-soap 
is dissolved the otber ingred:ents are put in. Good 
stirring is required belore use. 


A Flutter has been caused in scientific circles by the 
announcement of the discovery, on p'ercing a new gallery 
in a coal mine at Bully-Grenay (Pas de Calais), of a 
series of very remarkable caverng, In the firat were the 
intact fossil bodies of a man, two women and three 
children, Beside them were petrified pieces of wooden 
utensils and remaing of mammals and fisb, as well as 
some stone weapons, A second subterranean cavern re- 
vealed eleven bodies of gigantic sizo, the fossils of sev- 
eral animals, and a great number of various objects, in- 
cluding precicus stones. Into a third and larger chamber 
the miners could not enter on account of the carbonic 
acid it contained. Ifall this turns out to be as true as it 
appears to be, the ex'stence of prehistoric man would 
seem to be a stern fact. 


Professor Fredericq, of Liege, has made some inter- 
esting discoveries as to the influence of the nervous sys- 
tem on the regulation of temperature in warm-blooded 
ao mals. After many experiments, he affirms that cold 
acts on the sensit.ve nerves of the skin, and through 
them on centres of thermoxenesia in the medulla oblon- 
gata, These centres react, and through centrifugal 
berves cause an increase of the phenomena of inter- 
stitial.comburtion, espec ally in the muscles; but we also 
fight with cold by a diminution of the losses of heat, the 
vessels of the skin being constricted, owing to an excita- 
tion of the vaso-constrictor centres, through impression 
of the sensitive nerves of the skin by cold. M. Fredericq 
considers that the system does not (as most physiolo- 
gists say) contend against hest by diminishing the pro- 
duction of heat. The regulation of temperature is simply 
based on increase of the losses of beat, by d'lation of the 
cutaneous vessels, by acceleration of the outer circula- 
tion, increased secretion and evaporation of the sweat, 
and greater admission of air to the lungs. Tha vaso- 
dilator nerve centres (sudorific and respiratory) are ex- 
cited directly by superheated blood, 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Bastien Leraor, the painter of “Joan of 
Are,’’ is coming to this couatry to paint portraits, 


Tur Count de Chambord left a legacy to the 
Pope of £16,000 as a dying tribute to Peter's Pence. 


Tue late Lucy C. Chickering, of Boston, be- 
queathed $21,200 to benevolent and religious associa- 
tions, 

A movement 18 on foot in England to erect a 
monument to Cuptain Webb, the swimmer, on the spot 
on the Severn where he first saved a life, 


M. Damata, Bernhardt’s husband, is disgusted 
with his soldiering tn Tunis, has taken bis discharge 
and returns to the stage; but not with Sara, 


Ex-Governor Bente, of New Jersey, slipped 
and broke his leg on a New York pavement a few days 
ago, and will be confined to his house for some weeks. 


Ex-Spraker RANDALL was drawn as a petit 
juror ip Philadelphia last week, and declined to avail 
himself of his privilege to be excused as a Congressman, 


Mrs, Jutre P. Smirtu, the well-known novelist, 
was thrown from her carr age and instantly killed at 
ber Summer residence in New Hartford, Conn., a few 
days ago 

Governor CLeveLAND, of New York, has re- 
turned to the capital, browner, stouter, and evidently 
feeling better ali over, after his vacation among the 
Adirondacks. 


Rozerr E. Lxg, youngest son of the late Con- 
federate General, bas declined a Democratic nomipation 
for the Legislature of Virginia, saying that he has no 
taste for polit.ca, 


Mrs. Partie Speen, of Louisville, a daughter 
of George Keats and a nece of Jobn Keats, the ceie- 
brated and unfortunate English poet, died at Coburg, 
Can., last week. 


Tue Pope on his nameday (August 19th) gave 
100 beds aud bedding to the poor of Rome, and sent at 
about the same t:me magnificent presents to the bride uf 
his nephew, Count Camillo Pecct. 


Tue daughter of Bayard Taylor has, until re- 
cently, been supporting herself as a governess in New 
York. She and her mother declined a purse of $50,0U0, 
raised by New York iadies on learning that Buyard 
Taylor died poor, 


H. H. Bancrort, the California historian, has 
gone to Mexico and Central America for one year to study 
documents and antiquities. He is accompanied by three 
assistants and proposes to carry on his historical work 
without interm:ssion, 


Masor Ripovt, lately of the Royal Military 
Coliege at Kingston, Ont, makes public his claim to be 
a descendant of Pocahontas and Cuptain Smith, He has 
in his possession the signet-ring of the latter, and a 
number of other interesting relics. 


Tur widow of ex-President Polk completed her 
eightieth year on September 4th, and was pleasantly 
surprised on that day by a visit !rom many of the pro- 
minent citizens of Nashville, Tenn , where she lives, 
who brought some fine floral tokens of the event. 


Mr. Joun WANAMAKER has added one more to 
his many benefuctions to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, by giving the Philadelphta Association 
$50,000 to pay off its floating debt. The entire amount 
of the debt—$200,000—was made up by other sub- 
scribers. 


Apvices from Loanda, West Africa, dated 
August 15th, state that Henry M. Stanley, after pene- 
trating far into the interior, has returned to Stanley 
Pool. It is believed that Mr. Sianley intends to retrace 
the country covered in his former journey along the 
east coast. 


Joun W. Crockett. of DeWitt, Ark., owns a 
curious aod valuable heirloom, the gold waich long the 
pocketpiece of bis great-grandiather, the famous Davy 
Crockett. A rifle presented to the pioneer by ‘five 
hundred prominent young gentlemen of Philadelphia” 
is in the possession of his grandson, Robert H. Crockett, 
of DeWitt. 


Tux late Dr. Moffat, the venerable missionary, 
became so accustomed to ‘roughing it’? in Alrica that 
when he returned to England be could not sleep com- 
fortably on a soft p:llow. So for his age at home he had 
one made of wood, and when he was visiting friends he 
asked them to put a block of wood or a wooden footstool 
at the head of his bed, . 


Tus late Edward Stabler, of Sandy Springs, 
Md., appointed by Jackson in 1830, was not the oldest 
postmaster in the country in point of service, as bas 
been claimed. Roswell Beardsley, of North Lansing, 
N. Y., Was appo:nted postmaster there July 14th, 1828, 
and has prepared bis quarterly returns in person during 
all his fifty-five years of service. 


Messrs. Moopy, McGrananan and Waitt te, 
the evangelists, will leave this couatry on October 2d 
for Ireland, where they contemplate carrying on an 
active campaign in the south of the island. Notwith- 
standing the preponderance of Roman Catholic senti- 
ment, they are assured a fair and repatabie hearing, by 
reason of their being Americans, 


Revatives of Martin Luther are being dis- 
covered in great numbers) Among the earliest found are 
a bookkecper in ac rculating library, a policeman and a 
registrar in the Ministry of Public Works, all of Berlin. 
They are direct descendants of the reformer’s younger 
brother, Jacob. Some descendants of Martin Luther’a 
youngest daughter, Margaretha, are living in Denmark 
and bear the name of Wagner. 


Ar the banquet which was recently given to Mr. 
Irving, at Glasgow one of the guests, a clergyman, was 
go overcome by the presence of the great trageiian, the 
good fare and possibly otber things, that he oflered his 
services as honorary chaplain during Mr. Irving’s Ame- 
rican tour. The honor was, however, declined with 
thanks, and Mr. Irving will make his tour without the 
services of this questionably ambitious divine, 


Qveen Victoria is at Balmoral. Her depres- 
sion bas returned, and she forbade the usual Highland 
games. She frequently drives to Crathie Kirkyard to 
visit Brown’s grave. Tennyson is said to have obeyed 
her command to tmmortalize Brown’s virtues in verse, 
and was made the recipient of unusual royal hospitality 
when he personally delivered the eulogy to Her Majesty. 
The Queen has intrusted the task of writing ber bio- 
graphy to Miss Keddie, a Scotch lady, introduced by 
Lord Ronald Gower, 


Mr. Giapstonw spent the first days of the 
Parliamentary recess on his estate, cutting down oak 
trees with a vigor and energy that discourages his 
enemies. He then started off on an extended cruise, 
with his family, Mr. Tennyson and a few other da 
tinguished friends, on one of his fr.end Sir Donald Our- 
rie’s pew steamers. The Premier, perhaps, to refresh 
himsel( from the labors ofa very annoying Parliamentary 
session, has recently translated Cowper's well known 
hymn beg'nning, ‘‘ Hark, my soul! it is the Lord,’’ into 
Italian, The translation appears in the Nineteenth Cen- 
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HAND anp RING.| 


{ Covvatont.) 
By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, 
Avruor or * Tue Leavenworth Case,” ** Tuk Sworp 


ov Damocies,” “* THE DEFENSE OF THB 
Buaipe,” Erc., Ere. 


BOOK III. 
Tue Scaes oF Justice. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII, —UNDER THE GREAT TREE. 


*“*We but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 


To plague the inventor: this even-handed justice } 


Commends the ingredients of our poison'd chalice 
‘To our own lips.”’ —Mucheth, 


|": GENE went to her home. 

and a thousand fears, she sought for solitude 
an! {ound it within the four walls of the small 
room which was now her only refuge. 

The two detectives who had followed her to 
the house —the one in the carriage, the other 
on foot—met, as the street-door closed upon 
her retreating form, and consulted together as 
to their future course. 

“Mr. Ferris thinks we ought to keep watch 
over the house, to make sure she does not 
leave it again,” announced Mr. Byrd. 

“Does he? Well, then, I am the man for 
that job,” quoth Hickory. ‘‘] was on this very 
same beat last night.” 

‘“‘Good reason why you should rest and 
give me a turn at the business,” declared the 
other. 

‘*Do you want itt” 

‘‘T am willing to take it,” said Byrd. 

‘‘Well, then, after nine o'clock you shall.” 

“Why after nine t” 

“ Because if she’s bent on skylarking, she'll 
leave the house before then,” laughed the 
other. 

‘‘And you want to be here if she goes out?” 

“ Well, yes, rather!” 

They compromised matters by both remain- 
ing —- Byrd within view of the house and Hick- 
ory on a corner within hail, Neither expected 
much from this effort at surveillance, there 
seeming to be no good reason why she should 
venture forth into the streets again that night. 
But the watchfulness of the true detective 
mind is unceasing, and bestows most attention 
where the least seems necessary. 

Several hours passed. The peace of even- 
ing had come at last to the troubled town. In 
the streets, especially, its gentle influence was 
felt, and regions which had seethed all day 
with a restless and impatient throng were fast 
settling into their usual quiet and solitary con- 
dition. A new moon hung in the west, and to 
Mr. Byrd, pacing the walk in front of Imo- 
gene's door, it seemed as if he had never seen 
the town look more lovely or: less like the 
abode of violence and crime. All was so 
quiet, especially in the house opposite him, 
that he was fast becoming convinced that fur- 
ther precautions were needless, and that 
Imogene had no intention of stirring abroad 
again, when the window where her light 
burned suddenly became dark, and he pere 
ceived the street door cautiously open, and a 
tall, vailed figure emerge and pass rapidly up 
the street. There was no mistaking who it 
was. The free gait and noble poise of the 
form proclaimed it to be Imogene Dare, and, 
merely stopping to give the signal to Hickory, 
he hastened atter her with rapid but cautious 
steps. 

She went like one bound on no uncertain 
errand. 
heavily shaded, and the light of the lamps 
was anything but brilliant, she speeded on 
from corner to corner, threading the business 
streets with rapidity, and emerging upon the 
large and handsome avenue that led up towards 
the eastern district of the town before Hickory 
could overtake Byrd, and find sufficient breath 
to ask: 

‘‘Where is she bound for? 
this way ” 

“TI don't know,” answered Byrd, lowering 
his voice in the fear of startling her into a 
knowledge of their presence. ‘‘ ltmay be she 
is going to Miss Tremuaine’s ; the High School 
is somewhere in this direction.” 

But even as they spoke, the gliding figure 
before them turned into another street, and, 
before they knew it, they were on the car- 
track leading out to Somerset Park. 

“Ha! I know now,’ whispered Hickory. 
‘Tt is Orcutt she 1s after.” And, in his enthu- 
siasm, pressing the arm of Byrd, Hickory 
speeded atter her with renewed zeal, muttering 
cheerily to himself as he went: “ Well, this is 
great larks!” 

Byrd seeing no reason to dispute a fact that 
was every moment becoming more evident, 
hurried forward also, and after a long and 
breathless walk, for she seemed to be urged 
onward by flying feet, they found themselves 
within sight of the grand old trees that guarded 
the entrance to the lawyer's somewhat spa- 
cious grounds. 

‘‘What are we going to do now’ asked 
Byrd, stopping, as they heard the gate click 
behind her. 

“Wait,” said Hickory, ‘‘ and watch. 
has not 
nothing. 


Confused, 


Who lives up 


She 
led us this wildgoose chase for 
” And leaping the hedge. he began 


disordered, the prey of a thousand hopes | 


| she thus leaned. the peal of the church clock 
was heard, striking the hour of nine. She 
| started, possibly at finding it so late, and, 
bending torward, looked at the windows be- 
fore her with an anxious eye that soon caught 
| sight of a small opening left by the curtains 
having been drawn together by a too hasty or 
a too careless hand, and, recognizing the op- 
portunity it afforded tor a glimpse into the 
room before her, stepped with a light tread 
upon the piazza and quietly peered within. 
The sight she saw never left her memory. 
Seated before a deadened fire, whose drifting 
ashes lay about his feet, she beheld Mr. Orcutt. 
He was neither writing nor reading, nor, in 
the true sense of the word, thinking. The 
papers he had evidently taken trom his desk 
lay at his side undisturbed, and from one end 
ot the room to the other solitude, suffering and 
despair seemed to fill the atmosphere and 
| weigh upon its dreary occupant, till the single 
| lamp which shone beside him burned dimmer 
and dimmer, like a life going out or a purpose 
vanishing in the gloom of a stealthily approach- 


| ing destiny. 








| Jmogene, who had come to this place thus 


secretly and at this late hour of the day with 


the sole intent of procuring the advice of this 
| man concerning the deception which had been 


practiced upon her before the trial, felt her 
heart die within her as she surveyed this rigid 


| figure and realized all it implied. Though his 
| position was such she could not see his face, 
| there was that in his attitude which bespoke 





| patiently : ‘“* Who is there?” 
Though many of the walks were | P y 





hopelessness and an utter weariness ot life, 
and as ash after ash fell from the grate, she 
imagined how the gloom deepened on tlie brow 
which till this hour had confronted the world 
with such undeviating courage and confidence. 

It was therefore a powerful shock to her 
when, in another moment, he looked up, and, 
without moving his body, turned his head 
slowly around in such a way as to afford her 
a glimpse of his face. For, in all her memory 
ot it—and she had seen it distorted by many 
and various emotions during the last few 
weeks—she had never beheld it wear such a 
look as now. It gave her a new idea of the 
man; it filled her with dismay and sent the 
life-blood from her cheeks. It fascinated her, 
as the glimpse of any evil thing fascinates, and 
held her spellbound long after he had turned 
back again to his silent contemplation of the 
fire and its ever-drifting ashes. It was asifa 
vail had been rent before her eyes, disclosing 
to her a living soul writhing in secret struggle 
with its own worst passions ; and horrified at 
the revelation, more than horrified at the re- 
membrance that it was her own action of the 
morning which had occasioned this change in 
one she had long reverenced, if not loved, she 
sank helplessly upon her knees, and, pressing 
her face to the window, prayed for cour- 
age to sustain this new woe and latest, if not 
heaviest, disappointment, 

It came while she was kneeling—came in 
the breath of the cold night wind, perhaps ; 
for, rising up, she turned her forehead grate- 
fully to the breeze, and drew in long draughts 
of it before she lifted her hand and knocked 
upon the window. 

The sharp, shrill sound made by her fingers 
on the pane reassured her as much as it 
startled him. Gathering up her long cloak 
which had fallen apart in her last hurried 
movement, she waited with growing self-pos- 
session for his appearance at the window. 

He came almost immediately—came with his 
usual hasty step and with much of his usual 
expression on his well-disciplined features. 
Flinging aside the curtains, he cried, im- 
But at sight of 
the tall figure of Imogene standing upright 
and firm on the piazza without, he drew back 
with a gesture of dismay, which was almost 
forbidding in its character. 

She saw it, but did not pause. Pushing up the 
window, she stepped into the room; then, as he 
did not offer to help her, turned and shut the 
window behind her and carefully arranged the 
curtains. He meantime stood watching her 
with eyes in whose fierce light burned equal 
love and equal anger. 

When all was completed, she faced him. In- 
stantly a cry broke from his lips : 

“You here!” he exclaimed. as if her pre- 
sence were more than he could meet or stand. 
But in another moment the forlornness of her 
position seemed to strike him, and he advanced 
towards her, saying, in a voice husky with 
passion: ‘* Wretched woman, what have you 
done? Was it not enough that for weeks, 
months now, you have played with my love 
and misery as with toys, that you should rise 
up at the last minute and crusk me before the 
whole world with a story mad as it is false, of 
yourself being a criminal and the destroyer of 
the woman for whose death your miserable 
lover is being tried ? Had you no consideration, 
nopity, if not for yourself, ruined by this day’s 
work, for me, who have sacrificed every- 
thing, done everything the most devoted man 
or lawyer could do to save this fellow and 
win you for my wite?” 

‘* Sir,” said she, meeting the burning anger 
of his look with the coldness of despair, as if 
in the doubt awakened by his changed de- 
meanor, she sought to probe his mind for its 
hidden secret, “I did what any other woman 
would have done in my place. When we are 
pushed to the wall we tell the truth.” 

“The truth?” Was that his laugh that rang 


creeping up towards the house, leaving his | startlingly through the room. “ ‘The truth! You 


companion to follow or not, as he saw fit. 


told the truth? Imogene—Imogene, is any such 


Meantime Imogene had passed up the walk | farce necessary with me?’ 


and paused before the front door. but a single 
look at it seemed to satisfy her, for, moving 
hurriedly away, she flitted around the corner 
ot the house and stopped just before the long 
windows whose brightly-illumined sashes pro- 
claimed that the master of the house was still 
in his library. 

She seemed to feel relieved at this sight. 
lausing, she leaned against the frame of a 
trellis-work near by to gather up her courage 
or regain Ler breath before proceeding to 
emake her presence known to the lawyer. As 


Her lips, which had opened, closed again, 
and she did not answer for a moment; then she 
asked : 

‘How do you know that what! said was not 
the truth ?” 

‘‘How doI know?’ He paused as if to get 
his breath. “How do 1 know 2” he repeated, 
calling up all his self-control to sustain her 
gaze unmoved. ‘Do you think I have lost my 
reason, Imogene, that you put to me such a 
question as that? How do | know you are 
innocent? [Recall your own words and acts 
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since the day we met at Mrs. Clemmens's 
house, and tell me how it would be possible 
for me to think anything else of you?” 

Lut her purpose did not relax, neither did 
she falter as she returned : 

‘«Mr. Orcutt, will you tell me what has ever 
been said by me or what you have ever known 
me to do that would make it certain I did not 
commit this crime myselt?” 

His indignation was too much for his cour- 
tesy. 
« Imogene,” he commanded, “‘be silent. I will 
not listen to any further arguments of this 
sort. Isnt it enough that you have destroyed 
my happiness that you should seek to sport 
with my good sense? I say you are innocent 
as a babe unborn, not only of the crime itself, 
but of any complicity in it. Every word you 
have spoken, every action you have taken 
since the day of Mrs. Clemmens’s death, proves 
you to be the victim of a fixed conviction 
totally at war with the statement you were 
pleased to make to-day. Only your belief in 
the guilt of another and your— your 

He stopped, choked. The thought of his 
rival maddened him. 

She immediately seized the opportunity to 





say: 
**Mr. Orcutt, I cannot argue about what I 
have done. It is over and cannot be remedied. 
It is true ] have destroyed myself, but this is 
no time to think of that. All 1 can think of or 
mourn over now is that, by destroying myself, 
I have not succeeded in saving Craik Manegell.” 

if her purpose was to probe the lawyer's 
soul for the deadly wound that had turned all 
his sympathies to gall, she was successful at 
last. Turning upon her with a look in which 
despair and anger were strangely mingled, 
he cried : 

*¢ And me, Imogene—have you no thought for 
me?’ 

‘‘Sir,” said she, “any thought from one so 
disgraced and lost as I am now would be an 
insult to one of your character and position.” 

It was true. Inthe eyes of the world Tre- 
mont Orcutt and Imogene Dare henceforth 
stood as far apart as the poles. Realizing it 
only too well, he uttered a half-inarticulate 
exclamation, and trod restlessly to the other 
end of the room. When he came back, it was 
with more of the lawyer's aspect and less of 
the baffled lover's. 

‘“‘Imogene,” he said, “ what could have in- 
duced you to resort to an expedient so dread 
ful? Had you lost confidence in me®?. Had 
I not told you I would save this man from his 
threatened fate ?” 

“You cannot do everything,” she replied. 
‘‘ There are limits even to a power like yours. 
I knew that Craik was lost if I gave to the 
Court the testimony which Mr. Ferris expected 
from me.” 

‘* Ah, then,” he cried, seizing with his usual 
quickness at the admission she had, perhaps, 
unconsciously made, “ you acknowledge you 
uttered a perjury to save yourself from mak- 
ing declarations you believed to be hurtful to 
the prisoner?” 

A faint smile crossed her lips, and her whole 
aspect suddenly changed. 

“Yes,” she said; “I have no motive for 
hiding it from you now. I perjured myself to 
escape destroying Craik Mansell. I was 
scarcely the mistress of my own actions. I 
had suffered so much I was ready to do any- 
thing to save the man I had so relentlessly 
pushed to his doom. 1 forgot that God does 
not prosper a lie.” 

The jealous gleam which answered her from 
the lawyer's eyes was a revelation. 

“You regret, then,” he said, ‘‘that you 
tossed my happiness away with a breath of 
your perjured lips.’’ 

“I regret I did not tell the truth and trust 
God.” 

At this answer, uttered with the simplicity 
of a penitent spirit, Mr. Orcutt unconsciously 
drew back. 

“And, may I ask, what has caused this 
sudden regret ?” he inquired, in a tone not far 
removed from mockery ; ‘‘ the generous action 
of the prisoner in relieving you from your self- 
imposed burden of guilt by an acknowledg- 
ment that struck at the foundation of the de- 
tense I had so carefully upreared.”’ 

* No,”’ was her short reply; ‘‘that could 
but afford me joy. Whatever sin he may be 
guilty of, he is at least free trom the reproach 
ot accepting deliverance at the expense of a 
woman. The reasons for my regret are other 
than that. I am sorry I said what I did to-day, 
because a revelation has since been made to 
me, which pes I could never have sus- 
tained myself in the position I took, and that 
it was mere suicidal folly in me to attempt to 
save Craik Mansell by such means.” 

“ A revelation ?”’ 

‘*Yes.” And, forgetting all else in the pur- 
pose which had actuated her in seeking this 
interview, Imogene drew nearer to the lawyer 
and earnestly said: ‘‘There have been some 
persons—I have perceived it—who have won- 
dered at my deep conviction of Craik Mansell's 
guilt. Alas, the reasons I had justified it. 
They were great, greater than any one knew, 
greater even than you knew. His mother— 
were she living—must have thought as I did, 
had she been placed beside me and seen what 
I have seen, and heard what I have heard 
from the time of Mrs. Clemmens’s death. Not 
only were all the facts brought against him in 
the trial known to me, but I saw him—saw 
him with my own eyes, running from Mrs. 
Clemmens’s dining-room door at the very time 
we suppose the murder to have been com- 
mitted ; that is, at five minutes before noon on, 
the fatal day.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Mr. Orcutt, in his 
astonishment. ‘‘You<are playing with my 


credulity, Imogene.” 

Put she went on, letting her voice fall in 
awe of the lawyer’s startled look. 

“No,” she persisted, ‘‘I was in Professor 
Darling's observatory. I was looking through 





a telescope, which had been pointed towards 
the town. Mrs.Clemmens was much in my 





mind at the time, and I took the notion to 
glance at her house when I saw what I have 
said. | could not help remembering the time.” 
she added, “ for I had looked at the clock but 
a moment before.” 

‘‘And it was five minutes before noon ?” 
broke again from the lawyer’s lips, in what 
was alniost an awe-struck tone. 

Troubled at an astonishment which seemed 
to partake of the nature of alarm, she silently 
bowed ner head. 

“ And you were looking at him—actually 
looking at him—that very moment through a 
telescope perched a mile or so away ?” 

‘* Yes,” she bowed again. 

Turning his face aside, Mr. Orcutt walked 
to the hearth and began kicking the burnt out 
logs with his restless foot. As he stood still 
Imogene heard him mutter between his set 
teeth: 

“Jt is almost enough to make one believe in 
a God!” 

Struck, horrified, she glided anxiously to 
his side. 

“ Do not you believe in a God?” she asked. 

He was silent. 

Amazed, almost frightened, for she had 
never heard him breathe a word of skepticism 
before—though, to be sure, he had never men- 
tioned the name of the Deity in her presence— 
she stood looking at him like one who had 
received a blow ; then she said: 

‘*I believe in God. It is my punishment 
thatI do. It is He who wills blood for blood , 
who dooms the guilty to a merited death, Oh, 
if He only would accept the sacrifice I so will- 
ingly offer!—take the life | so little value, 
and give me in return ——”’ 

“ Mansell’s ?” completed the lawyer, turning 
upon her in a burst of fury he no longer had 
power tosuppress. ‘‘Is that your cry—always 
and for ever your cry? You drive me too far, 
Imogene. This mad and senseless passion for 
aman who no longer loves you——”’ 

“Spare me!” rose from her trembling lips. 
‘*Let me forget that.” 

But the great lawyer only laughed. 

‘*You make it worth my while to save you 
the bitterness of such a remembrance,” he 
cried. Then, as she remained silent, he 
changed his tone to one of careless inquiry, 
and asked : 

‘“Was it to tell this story of the prisoner 
having fled from his aunt’s house that you 
came here to-night ?” 

Recalled to the purpose of the hour, she an- 
swered, hurriedly : 

‘‘Not entirely ; that story was what Mr. 
Ferris expected me to testify to in court this 
morning. You see for yourself in what a po- 
sition it would have put the prisoner.” 

‘‘ And the revelation you have received ?” 
the lawyer coldly urged. 

‘* Was of a deception that has been practiced 
upon me—a base deception by which | was led 
to think long ago that Craik Mansell had ad- 
mitted his guilt and only trusted to the excel: 
lence of his defense to escape punishment.” 

‘I do not understand,” said Mr. Orcutt. 
“Who could have practiced such deception 
upon you ?” 

“The detectives,” she murmured; ‘that 
rough, heartless fellow they call Hickory.” 
And, ina burst of indignation, she told how 
she had been practiced upon and what the re- 
sults had been upon her belief, if not upon tLe 
testimony which grew out of that belief. 

The lawyer listened with a strange apathy. 
What would once have aroused his fiercest in- 
dignation and fired him to an exertion of his 
keenest powers, fell on him now like the 
tedious repetition of an old and worn out tale. 
He scarcely looked up when she was done ; 
and despair—the first, perhaps, she had ever 
really felt—began to close in around her as she 
saw how deep a gult she had dug between this 
man and herself by the inconsiderate act which 
had robbed him ot all hope of ever making her 
his wife. Moved by this feeling, she suddenly 
asked : 

‘*Have you lost all interest in your client, 
Mr. Orcutt? Have you no wish or hope re- 
maining of seeing him acquitted of this crime ?” 

“My client,” responded the lawyer, with 
bitter emphasis, ‘‘ has taken his case into his 
own hands. It would be presumptuous in me 
to attempt anything further in his favor.” 

‘Mr. Orcutt !” 

‘* Ah!” he scornfully laughed. with a quick 
yielding to his passion as startling as it was 
unexpected, ‘‘ you thought you could play with 
me as you would ; use my skill and ignore the 
love that prompted it. You are a clever 
woman, Imogene, but you went too far when 
you considered my forbearance unlimited.” 

“And you forsake Craik Mansell,” she re- 
peated, ‘‘in the hour of his extremity ?” 

‘*Craik Mansell has forsaken me.” 

This was true; for her sake her lover had 
thrown his defense to the winds and rendered 
the assistance of his counsel unavailable. See- 
ing her droop her head abashed, Mr. Orcutt 
dryly proceeded : 

**] do not know what may take place in 
court to-morrow,” said he. “It is difficult to 
determine what will be the outcome of so 
complicated a case. The District-attorney, in 
consideration of the deception which has been 
practiced upon you, may refuse to prosecute 
any further; or, if the case goes on and the 
jury is called upon for a verdict, they may or 
may not be moved by its peculiar aspects to 
acquit a man of such generous dispositions. If 
they are, I shall do nothing to hinder an ac- 
quittal ;. but ask for no more active measures 
on my part. I cannot plead for the lover ot 
the wgman who has disgraced me.” 

This decision, from one she had trusted so 
implicitly, seemed to crush her. 

“ Ah,” she murmured, ‘if you did not be 
lieve him guilty you would not leave him thus 
in the lurch.” 

He gave her a short, side-long glance, half- 
mocking, half-pitiful. 

“1f,’ she pursued, ‘‘ you had felt even a 
paasing gleam of doubt such as came to me 





when I discovered that he had never really 
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admitted his guilt, you would let no mere mis- | 


take on the part of a woman turn you from 
your duty as counselor for a man on trial for 
his life.” 

His glance lost its pity and became wholly 
mocking. 

“And do you cherish but passing gleams ?”’ 
he sarcastically asked. 

She started back. 

‘«] laugh at the inconsistency of woman,” he 
cried. “ You have sacrificed everything, even 
risked your life for a man you really believe 
guilty of crime ; yet if another man similarly 
stained asked you for your compassion only, 
you would fly from him as from a.pestilence.” 

But no words he could utter of this sort were 
able to raise any emotion in her now. 

“Mr. Orcutt,” she demanded, ‘‘do you be- 
lieve Craik Mansell innocent ?” 

lis old mocking smile came back. 

‘‘Have 1 conducted his case as if I believed 
him guilty f he asked. 

‘*No, no; but you are his lawyer; you are 

bound not to let your real thoughts appear. 
3ut in your secret heart you did not. could 
not. believe he was free from a crime to which 
he is linked by so many criminating circum- 
stances ?” 

But his strange smile remaining unchanged, 
she seemed to waken to a sudden doubt, and 
leaping impetuously to his side, laid her hand 
on his arm and exclaimed : 

‘Oh, sir, if you have ever cherished one 
hope of his innocence, no matter how faint or 
small, tell me of it, even if this last disclosure 
haz convinced you of its folly.” 

Giving her an icy look, he drew his arm 
slowly from her grasp and replied : 

‘¢Mr. Mansell has never been considered 
guilty by me.” 

‘‘ Never?” 

“ Never.” 

‘‘ Not even now 2” 

“Not even now.” 

It seemed as if she could not believe his 
words. 

“And yet you know all there is against 
him ; all that I do now.” 

‘‘]! know he visited his aunt’s house at or 
after the time she was murdered, but that is 
no proot Le killed her, Miss Dare.” 

‘No,’ she admitted with slow conviction, 
‘‘no. Dut why did he fly in that wild way 
when he left it. Why did he go straight to 
Buffalo and not wait to give me the interview 
he promised ?” 

‘Shall I tell you?’ Mr. Orcutt inquired, 
with a dangerous sneer on his lips. ‘‘Do you 
wish to know why this man—the man you 
have so loved—the man tor whom you would 
die this moment, has conducted himself with 
such marked discretion ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” came like a breath from between 
Imogene's parted lips. 

‘* Well,” said the lawyer, dropping his words 
with cruel clearness, “ Mr. Mansell haa a 
great faith in women. He has such faith in 
you. Imogene Dare, he thinks you are all you 
declare yourself to be; that in the hour you 
stood up before the court and called yourself a 
murderer, you spoke but the truth ; that——”’ 
Hie stopped, even his scornful aplomb would 
not allow him to go on in the face of the look 
she wore. 

‘«Say —say those words again,” she gasped. 
‘‘Let me hear them once more. He thinks 
what?” 

“That you are what you proclaimed your- 
self to be this day, the actual assailant and 
murderer of Mrs. Clemmens. He has thought 
so all along. Miss Pare, why, I do not know. 
Whether he saw anything or heard anything in 
that house from which you saw him fly so 
abruptly, or whether he relied solely upon 
the testimony of the ring, which you must re- 
member he never acknowledged having re- 
ceived back from you, I only know that from 
the minute he heard of his aunt's death, his 
suspicions flew to you, and that, in despite of 
such suggestions as I felt it judicious to make, 
they have never suffered shock or been turned 
from their course from that day to this. Such 
honor,” concluded Mr. Orcutt, with dry sar- 
casm, ‘‘does the man you love show to the 
woman who has sacrificed for his sake all the 
world holds dear.” 

‘¢T—I cannot believe it. You are mocking 
me,”’ came inarticulately from her lips, while 
she drew back, step by step, till half the room 
lay between them. 

‘Mocking you? Miss Pare, he has shown 
his feelings so palpably, I have often trembled 
lest the whole court should see and understand 
them.” 

“You have trembled ”- she could scarcely 
speak, the rush of her emotion was so great— 
‘*you have trembled lest the whole court 
should see he suspected me of this crime ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘“‘Then,” she cried, ‘‘you must have felt— 
Ah!” she hurriedly interposed, with a sudden 
look of distrust, “you are not amusing your- 
self with me, are you, Mr. Orcutt? So many 
traps have been laid for me from time to time, 
I dare not trust the truth of my best friend. 
Swear you believe Craik Mansell to have 
thought this of me! Swear you have seen this 
dark thing lying in his soul, or 1——” 

‘*What?” 

‘¢ Will confront him myself with the question 
if I have to tear down the walls of the prison 
to reach him. His mind I must and will know.” 

‘‘Very well, then, you do. I have told 
you,” declared Mr. Orcutt. “ Swearing would 
not make it any more true.” 

Lifting her face to heaven, she suddenly fell 
on her knees. 

“«Oh, God !” she murmured, ‘‘ oh, God! help 
me to bear this great joy !” 

“c Joy QP 

The icy tone, the fierce surprise it expressed, 
started her at once to her feet. 

** Yes,” she murmured, “ joy. Don't you see 
that if he thinks me guilty, he must be inno- 
cent ? Iam willing to perish and fall from the 

ranks of good men and honorable women to be 
gure oi a fuct like this \” 


‘‘Tmogene, Imogene, would you drive me 
mad *” 

She did not seem to hear. 

‘*Craik, Craik, Craik,” she was saying, 
‘fare you guiltless, then? Is the past all a 
dream? Are we two nothing but victims of 
dread and awful circumstances? Oh, we will 
see, we will see ; life is not ended yet!” And 
with a burst of hope that seemed totransfigure 
her into another women, she turned towards 
the lawyer with the cry: “If he is innocent, 
he can be saved. Nothing that has been done 
by him or me can hurt him if this be so. _God 
who watches over this crime has His eye on 
the guilty one. Though his sin be hidden under 
a mountain of deceit, it will yet come forth. 
Guilt like his cannot remain hidden.” 

‘* You did not think this when you faced the 
court this morning with perjury on your 
lips,”’ came in slow, ironical tones from her 
companion. 

‘God sometimes accepts a sacrifice,” she 
returned. ‘‘ But who will sacrifice himself for 
a man who could let the trial of one he knew 
to be innocent go on unhindered ?” 

“ Who, indeed !” came in almost stifled tones 
from the lawyer’s lips. 

‘‘If a stranger and not Craik Mansell slew 
Mrs. Clemmens,’’ she went on, ‘‘and nothing 
but an incomprehensible train of coinci- 
dences unites him and me to this act of vio- 
lence, then may God remember the words of 
the widow, and in His almighty power call 
down such a doom——” 

She ended with a gasp. Mr. Orcutt. witha 
sudden movement, had laid his hand upon Ler 
lips 

“ Hush !” he said ; ‘‘ let no curses issue from 
your mouth. The guilty can perish without 
that.” 

Releasing herself from him in alarm, she 
drew back, her eyes slowly dilating as she 
noted the dead whiteness that had settled over 
his face, and taken even the hue of life from 
his nervously trembling lip. 

‘‘Mr. Orcutt,” she whispered, with a solem- 
nity which made them heedless that the lamp 
which had been burning lower and lower in its 
socket during all this rush of talk was giving 
out its last fitful rays, ‘‘if Craik Mansell 
did not kill the Widow Clemmens, who then 
did?” 

Her question, or was it her look and tone, 
seemed to transfix Mr. Orcutt. But it was 
only for a moment. Turning with a slight 
gesture to the table at his side, he fumbled 
with his papers, still oblivious of the flaring 
lamp, saying. slowly : 

“1 have always supposed Gouverneur Hil- 
dreth to be the true author of this crime.” 

‘¢Gouverneur Hildreth?” 

Mr. Orcutt bowed. 

“T do not agree with you,” she murmured, 
moving slowly towards the window. ‘‘I am 
no reader of human hearts, as all my past his- 
tory shows, but something—is it the voice of 
God in my breast ?—tells me that Gouverneur 
Hildreth is as innocent as Craik Mansell, and 
that the true murderer of Mrs. Clemmens——” 
Her words ended in a sudden shriek. The 
light, which for so long a time had been flicker- 
ing to its end, had given one startling flare, in 
which tke face of the man before her had 
flashed on her view in a ghastly flame that 
seemed to separate it from all surrounding 
objects, then as suddenly gone out, leaving the 
room in total darkness. 

In the silence that followed, a quick sound 
as of rushing feet was heard; then the window 
was pushed up, and the night air came shrill- 
ing in. Imogene had fled. 


Horace Byrd had not followed Hickory in 
his rush towards thehouse. He had preferred 
to await results under the great tree which, 
standing just inside the gate, cast its mysteri- 
ous and far reaching shadow widely over the 
wintry lawn. He was, therefore, alone during 
most of the interview which Miss Dare held 
with Mr. Orcutt in the library, and, being 
alone, felt himself a prey to his sensations and 
the weirdness of the situation in which he 
found himself. 

Though no longer a victim to the passion 
with which Miss Dare had at first inspired him, 
he was by no means without feeling for this 
grand if somewhat misguided woman, and his 
emotions, as he stood there awaiting the issue 
of her last desperate attempt to aid the pris- 
oner, were strong enough to make any soli- 
tude welcome, though this solitude for some 
reason held an influence which was anything 
but enlivening, if it was not actually depress- 
ing, to one of his ready sensibilities. 

The tree under which he had taken his 
stand was, as | have intimated, an old one. It 
had stood there from time immemorial, and 
was, as I have heard it since said, at once the 
pride of Mr. Urcutt’s heart and the chief and 
noblest ornament of his grounds. Though de- 
void of foliage at the time, its vast and sym- 
metrical canopy of interlacing branches had 
caught Mr. Byrd's attention from the first mo- 
ment of his entrance beneath it, and, preoccu- 
pied as he was, he could not prevent his 
thoughts from reverting now and then with a 
curious sensation of awe to the immensity of 
those great limbs which branched above him. 
His imagination was so powerfully affected at 
last, he had a notion of leaving the spot and 
seeking a nearer lookout in the belt of ever- 
| greens that hid the crouching form of Hickory, 
| but a spell seemed to emanate from the huge 
trunk against which he leaned that restrained 
him when he sought to go, and noticing al- 
most at the same moment that the path which 
Miss Dare would have totake in her departure 
ran directly under this tree, he yielded to the 
apathy of the moment and remained where he 





was. 

Soon after he was visited by Hickory. 

‘¢] can see nothing and hear nothing,” was 
that individual’s hurried salutation. ‘(She 
and Mr. Orcutt are evidently still in the library, 
but I cannot get a clew to what is going on. I 
shall keep up my watch. however, for I want 
to catch a glimpse of her face as she steps 











from the window.” And he was off again be- 
tore’Byrd could reply. 

But the next instant he was back, panting 
and breathless. 

“The light is out in the library,” he cried ; 
‘¢we shall see her no more to-night.” 

But scarcely had the word lett his lips when 
a faint sound was heard from the region of the 
piazza, and, locking eagerly up the path, they 
saw the form of Miss Dare flying hurriedly to- 
wards them. 

To slip around into the deepest shadow cast 
by the tree was but the work of a moment. 
Meantime, the moon shone brightly on the 
walk down which she was speeding, and as, 
in the agitation of her departure, she had for- 
gotten to draw down her vail, they succeeded 
in obtaining a view of her face. It was pale 
and wore an expression of fear, while her feet 
flew as though she were only filled with 
thoughts of escape. 

Seeing this, the two detectives held their 
breaths, preparing to follow her as soon as 
she had passed the tree. But she did not 
pass the tree. Just as she got within reach 
of its shadow a commanding voice was heard 
calling upon her to stop, and Mr. Orcutt came 
hurrying, in his turn, down the path. 

‘*] cannot let you go thus,” he cried, paus- 
ing beside her on the walk directly under the 
tree. ‘If you command me to save Craik 
Mansell I must do it. What you wish must be 
done, Imogene.” 

‘¢My wishes should not be needed to lead 
you to do your duty hy the man you believe 
to be innocent of the charge for which they are 
trying him,’? was her earnest but strangely 
cold reply. 

‘Perhaps not,” he muttered, bitterly ; ‘‘ but 
—ah, Imogene,” he suddenly broke forth, ina 
way to startle these two detectives who, 
however suspicious they had been of his 
passion, had never before had the opportunity 
of seeing him under its control, ‘* what have 
you made of me with your bewildering graces 
and indomitable soul? Before I knew you, 
life was a round of honorable duties and 
serene pleasures. I lived in my profession, 
and found my greatest delight in its exercise. 
But now —” 

‘*What now ?” she asked. 

‘I seem ’’—he said, and the hard, cold self- 
ishness that underlay all his actions, however 
generous they may have been in appearance, 
was apparent in his words and tones—‘‘I seem 
to forget everything, even my standing and 
tame as a lawyer, in the one fear that, although 
lost to me, you will yet live to give yourself 
to another.” 

“‘If you fear that I shall ever be so weak 
as to give myself to Craik Mansell,’ was her 
steady reply, ‘‘you have only to recall the 
promise I made you when you undertook his 
case.” 

‘* Yes,” said he, ‘‘but that was when you 
yourselt believed him guilty.” 

‘IT know,” she returned ; ‘‘ but if he were 
not good enough for me then. I am not good 
enough for him now. Do you forget that I am 
blotted with a stain that can never be effaced ? 
When I stood up in court to day and denounced 
myself as guilty of crime,'] signed away all 
my chances of future happiness.” 

There was a pause; Mr. Orcutt seemed to 
be thinking. From the position occupied by 
the two detectives his shadow could be seen 
oscillating to and fro on the lawn ; then, amid 
the hush of night—a deathly hush - undis- 
turbed, as Mr. Byrd afterwards remarked, by 
so much as the cracking of a twig, his voice 
rose quiet, yet vaguely sinister, in the words : 

“You have conguered. If any man suffers 
~ this crime it shall not be Craik Mansell, 

ut—— ° 

The sentence was never finished. Before 
the words could leave his mouth a sudden 
strange and splitting sound was heard above 
their heads ; thena terrifying rush took place, 
and the two detectives crouched alone and 
breathless, gazing at a great limb that lay upon 
the walk where but a moment before the 
beautiful form of Imogene Dare lifted itself by 
the side of the eminent lawyer. 

When a full sense of the terrible nature of 
the calamity which had just occurred swept 
across the minds of the benumbed detectives, 
Mr. Byrd, recalling the words and attitude of 
Imogene in face of a similar, if less fatal, 
catastrophe at the hut, exclaimed under his 
breath : 

‘It is the vengeance of Heaven! Imogene 
Dare must have been more guilty than we 
believed.” 

But when, after a superhuman exertion of 
strength, and the assistance of many hands, 
the limb was at length raised, it was tound 
that, although both had been prostrated by 
its weight, only one remained stretched and 
senseless upon the ground, and that was not 
Imogene Dare, but the great lawyer, Mr. 


Orcutt. (To be continued.) 
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Great Britain’s Postal Service, 


THE annual report of Mr. Fawcett, Postmaster- 
general of Great Britain and Ireland, shows that in 
the year ending March 31st, 1883, 1,280,626,200 letters 
and 144,016,200 post-cards were delivered in the 
United Kingdom. The number of telegraph mes- 
sages sent in the United Kingdom during the year 
was 32,092,026. Mr. Fawcett says that it has been 
decided that as soon as the necessary increase of 
plant can be made, the minimum charge for inland 
telegrams will be reduced from 1s. to 6d. Nine 
companies to whom licenses have been granted for 
the establishment of telephone exchanges have 
forty-seven exchanges in operation, 


THE City of Savannah, Ga., has a special income- 
tax law, all annual incomes above $800 being taxed 
to support the City Government, 


Ex-GOVERNOR STANFORD, of California, recently 
bought 12,000 acres adjoining his big vineyard at 
Vina, in that State. This gives him one great ranch 
of over 25,000 acres, about a quarter of which is 
planted with vines. The Governor intends to plant 
it all with the best wine- producing and raisin grapes, 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


— Dxer are dying in large numbers in Virginia 
of a disease called black tongue. 


— Aw envoy of the Shah of Persia is on his way 
to Cabul, Afghanistan, This is contrary to the engage- 
ment which the Shah entered into with the Indian Gov- 
ernment. 


—Numenovs attacks of cholera still occur at 
Alexandria, but the average daily death-rate is reduced 
to four. The mortality in the provinces is also rapidly 
diminishing. 


— Dasvutmanzt, brother of Cetewayo, who was 
reported to have been killed in the rebellion in Zululand 
in the latter part of July, is safe, and has arrived at 
Greytown, Natal, 


—Tue continued spread of the cattle disease in 
nearly every portion of England causes the greatest un- 
easiness. In some sections of England only American 
beef is now to be obtained. 


—Tue number of patents issued during the first 
quarter of the present fiscal year was 5,440, as against 
4,881 for the corresponding quarter last year, an in- 
crease of Over ten per cent. 


—A PposTaL money-order convention between 
the United States and the Hawalian Islands was signed 
by Postmaster-general Gresham and the Hawaiian Min- 
ister last week, to go into effect on January 1st. 


—Tue old Horace Greeley farm at Chappaqua, 
N. Y., on which the editor spent some $70,000, was sold 
at auction a few days ago, in order to settle up the es- 
tate, and was bought in by his daughter Gabrielle for 
$10,000, none of the otber would-be purchasers caring 
to bid againat her. 


—A synpicaTe of capitalists has purchased a 
large tract of land immediately surrounding the great 
Shoshone Falls, of Snake River, Idaho, The falls are 
surrounded by some of the grandest scenery tn the 
world. The syndicate will build a mammoth hotel, put 
a steamer on the river, and endeavor to make it the 
N agara of the West. 


— Russraw petroleum producers have devised a 
little trick resembling that of the dealers in American 
wines who buy up all the empty claret bottles that bear 
popular labels, Cans and cases in which American oil 
was sent from here are bought, filled with a poorer oil 
and sold in Asia Minor and further west as the refined 
product of American wells, 


—Cuicaco appears to be really in earnest in its 
effort to suppress the smoke nuisance, and a railroad 
company was fined $250 the other day on the evidence 
that five of its switching engines were seen emitting 
dense clouds of smoke. The crusade of the city officiale 
is particularly directed against the railway companies 
and the owners of the river tugs. 


—Tuex Argentine Consul in London, on behalf 
of his Goveroment, has presented General Osborn with 
a magniticent souvenir of the mediation of the United 
States between the Argentine and Chilian Republics on 
frontier limitation. It consists of a gold and silver 
shield designed by Gustave Doré, representing the two 
= reconciled under the «gis of the United 

tates. 


—Tuz first telegraph line ever operated in Siam 
was opened by formal order, on July 16th, from Bang- 
kok to Saigon, The western line from Bankok to Cal- 
cutta vid Tarry, was to be opened in a few days, and a 
contract had been made for a line from Bangkok to 
Singapore. The opening of the telegraph lines is to be 
rag ng by the establishment ofa regular postal system 
in Siam. 


—M. Lovurpexer, Vice-President of the French 
National Union of Commerce and Industry, is coming to 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis 
and Chicago to study American manufactures and re- 
port whether improved methods may not be borrowed 
by France with a view to the counteraction of the for- 
midable competition of American with French products 
throughout the world. 


—Tue burial of the murdered informer Carey in 
South Africa was adismal scene. Poor Mra. Carey and 
three children followed the body to the grave, the sur- 
geon and @ magistrate were there, and a few negroes 
looked on. No minister was there, although Carey was 
an excessively devout son of the Church, and one of his 
grievances in Kilmainbam Jail was his being debarred 
irom his daily Masa. However, the surgeon, Dr. Ensor,. 
offered a short prayer. 


— Jersey justice has again shownits superiority: 
in the matter of time. A man at a racecourse used brass: 
knuckles in a fight which be had contrived to get up. 
Within twenty-four bours be was arrested, locked up,. 
taken to court, tried, sentenced, shaved, scoured, clipped, 
given a new suit of clothes—in short, he had made the: 
grand tour of station-house, court-room and prison, and: 
bad learned something about making shoes or other ase- 
ful little articles for the State, 


—Tue Senate Committee to consult with the 
Sioux Indians relative to the proposed opening of the 
Sioux Reservation to settlement has returned, after an 
unsuccessiul trip. They found that certain white men 
had advised the Indians to hold fast to their reservation, 
as by so doing they could force the Government to pay 
them a larger price than now proposed, and the chiets 
were consequently very non-committal on all subjects 
about which the committee were empowered to talk with 
them. 


—-Tue official statement of the cotton crop of 
the United States for the year ending August 31st, 1883, 
issued by the National Cotton Exchange, shows a total 
crop of 6,949,756 bales, including rece:pts at shipping 
ports of 6,009,612 bales, and shipments by rail routes 
overland to Northern spinners direct from producers 
of 641,801 bales. The report shows that the Southern 
mills consumed 313,393 bales, an increase over last sea- 
son of 26,439 bales. The increase in the total crop com- 
pared with the previous year was 1,493,708 bales. 


—A satcu of 600 Swedish, Swiss and German 
proselytes to Mormoniem arrived at this port on the 9th 
instant. A large proportion of the people came in 
families. There were some single women and men, but 
the sexes were very evenly divided. Some of the people 
were converts to the Mormon faith fuily thirty years 
ago, and bave been waiting aver since for an opportunity 
to emigrate to Utah, Nearly all of the members of 
families had been reared as farm laborers, but the single 
men as arule were mechanics. All paid their own ex- 
penses trom Europe, and none of them will requ re 
assistance when they reach Utah. 


—Tue remnant of the Association of Defenders 
of Baltimore in 1812 14 attended service at one of the 
city churches on September 9th. For many years it bas 
been the custom of the association to assemble at the 
City Hall on the Sunday preceding the battle of Nort: 
Point, and alter marching around the battle monument 
to proceed to church, but thts was omitted because of 
the infirmities of the members, and they were taken to 
the church irom their homes tn carriages, ander the 
escort of Wilson Post, Grand Army of the Republic. 
There were only six, of whom the youngest was e‘ghty- 
8x years of age and the oldest ninety-sx. Only two 
others survive, and they were too infirm to get out. 
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THE LATE HUGH J. HASTINGS. | 


UGH J. HASTINGS, editor and proprietor of the New York 
H Commercial Advertiser, died at his Summer residence, Mon- 
mouth Beach, N. J.,on September 12th, of paralysis of the heart, 
which was the result of injuries received by being thrown from his 
carriage at Long Branch nine days before. He was badly hurt at the 
time, but after a few days he began to rally, and his recovery was 
hoped for. Pneumonia aiterwards set in, but the physicians hoped 
to check it, when, at seven o’clock Wednesday evening, after partak- 
ing of some stimulant, he suddenly expired without a word. He was 





NEW YORK CITY.— THE LATE HUGH J. 
VETERAN JOURNALIST, 
FROM A PHOTO, BY PACH. 


HASTINGS, 


conscious to the last, and received his friends almost up to the time 
of his death. Ho had never before been sick in his life. 

Mr. Hastings was born in the North of Ireland, August 20th, 1820, 
and came to this country, when eight years old, with his mother, 
brothers and sister, his father having preceded them. ‘The family 
settled in Albany. There were eight children, Hugh being next to 
the eldest. He began work at an early age, and helped support his 
parents and the younger children, his first labors being as an errand 
boy in a drygoods store in this city. He was a great reader, and 
early developed a taste for newspaper work. In 1840 he became a 
reporter on the Albany Atlas, and made quite a hit by the crisp, 
lively manner in which he wrote up local items. He was ambitious 
to have a paper of his own, and, in 1845, with a capital of only $7.50, 
he founded the Albany Knickerbocker, a daily paper, which proved a 
success almost from the start, and grew in time to be a very valuable 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATE 





property. Mr. Hastings early developed a great fondness for politics. 
He was for ‘‘ Tippecanosa and Tyler, too,’”’ before he was 
able to vote. He admired Clay, and was a great friend 
of General Taylor, who, when he became President, 
made Mr. Hastings Collector of the Port of Albany—a 
position which he resigned when President Fillmore 
assumed office. He attended political conventions, 
State and National, from the time when he cast his 
maiden vote, for about two-score years. In 1852, when 
he was a delegate to the National Whig Convention, 
he was persistent in his opposition to Fillmore, and 
did what he could to make General Scott the candidate 
of the party. When the Republican Party was formed 
Mr. Hastings became an adherent of it, and he continued 
in its ranks up to the time of his death. 

In 1867, Mr. Hastings came to New York and took the 
management of the Commercial Advertiser. Thurlow Weed 
was editor of the paper at the time, but soon retired, 
and then Mr. Hastings obtained a controlling interest in 
the journal. He made a decided change in the appear- 
ance of the sheet, putting into it much of the life and 
energy which was within him. His individuality, as set 
forth in its columns, soon made it powerful and profit- 
able. The paper grew and thrived. Its circulation and 
advertising increased, and its facilities for the gather- 
ing and presentation of news were made to keep pace 
with the other evidences of advancement. All along 
great attention was given to political matters, and it was 
always radical and aggressive. 

Personally, Mr. Hastings was a bluff, hearty man, over- 
flowing with good humor and kindly feeling. His gen- 
iality gained him scores of friends, even among those 
whom he, in his capacity as a journalist, felt called 
upon to criticise severely. He was a good host, and 
liked society, and was never seen to better advantage 
than when dispensing his hospitality, as he often did, to 
his numerous friends. His conspicuous trait was his 
loyalty to his friends. He was a Roman Catholic, and 
a generous contributor to all the charities of the Church. 
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FOR SWEET CHARITY’S SAKE. 


ERE indeed is a charming picture, and one that may be seen 
ou any and every day within the walls of Gotham. A liquor 
saloon filled with men who are not used to the *‘ graciousness of pure 
womanhood.’’ Some of these men have drunk deeply, and have 
descended to the dreary level of bestiality. Their talk is coarse and 
brutal; their jokes ribald and unsavory; the name of woman is 
spoken in byword. Suddenly appears a dark shadow in the doorway, 
that of a woman, accompanied by a little child, It is not such a 
woman as these men have been jesting about! No. It is a Sister 
of Mercy, attired in the garb of a nun, who comes to ask for dole 
for sweet Charity’s sake. There she stands a very embodiment of 
grace and goodness and purity, white-souled as the tiny maid by her 
side, type of the little children He calls unto Himself. In an instant 
the foul jesting ceases. Maudlin voices become hushed, «nd, as these 
men gaze at the gracious apparition, the Angel of Charity whispers to 
their hearts, and each one searches for a coin in order to render aid 
in so hallowed a cause, It is that touch of nature which makes the 
whole world kin, 


SITTING BULL. 


“SITTING BULL is probably the most notorious Indian in the United 
K States. He is now held in honorable confinement at Standing 
Rock Agency, Dakota, with about 7,000 other Sioux. Helives under an 
amnesty for all past offenses, sonditional upon good behavior. He is 
suspicious, crafty and dangerous, He is now about sixty years old, 
and his lazy life at the agency has made him fat. He is very fearful 
of some plot to spirit him away, in violation of his amnesty, and it 
was with great difficulty that the Indian Agent at Standing Rock in- 
duced him to go to Bismarck to attend the ceremonies at the laying 
of the corner-stone of the Capitol. A correspondent of the New York 
Sun draws this picture of the savage: 

“He watched the ceremony over the corner-stone with suspicious 
interest. To the speech of Governor Ordway and the response of Mr. 
Villard he paid not the slightest attention. The music of the most 
remarkable brass band east or west of the Missouri stirred hima 
little. A miniature cowboy showed him a weodcut likeness of him- 
self in a Bismarck newspaper, and he nodded and almost grinned, 
The appearance of General Grant failed to interest him, but he sur- 
veyed with evident admiration the Chief Marshal of the Bismarck 
Fire Department, who wore a red flannel shirt trimmed with gold 
fringe two inches long. 

“Through Major McLoughlin, the Indian Agent, he was asked what 
he thought of Bismarck, the first city he ever saw. Sitting Bull 
grunted a few words, at the same time spreading his hands far apart, 
and then bringing his forefingers together thus V. 

‘The spread of the hands meant in the sign language big; the in- 
verted V with the forefingers meant tepi, or wigwam. What Sitting 
Bull said was that Bismarck was a big tepi. He went on to explain 
that he had visited the place years ago, when his grandmother was 
alive, and that it was then called Place- where-apples-grow. 

***« What do you think of the ceremony?’ asked McLoughlin. 

“* Big medicine,’ said Sitting Bull. 

** A little later the fallen chief of the Sioux was exhibiting his pro- 
gress in civilization by selling his autograph to the British aristocracy 
at the uniform rate of one dollar and a half for each signature,” 


THE WORK OF VANDALS. 


N act of vandalism which has aroused the indignation of all 
England has just come to light. In Warwick Castle, as all 
travelers will remember, after the Warwick vase the chief object of 
interest and value is the famous begemmed table. This splendid 
work of art, besides its rare carvings, is studded with rare and costly 
old jewels, whose intrinsic value alone amounts to several thousand 
pounds. This table is supposed to be never left unguarded during 
the hours when visitors are allowed through the ancient demesne, 
and is watched with jealous care at all times. The other day, to the 
intense indignation and disgust of the keepers, it was discovered 
that the precious relic had been subjected to the depredations of 
either thieves or vandals. The table was literally ruined, the more 
valuable of the carvings had been pried or chipped off, the body 
of the article was all split and broken, and a great number of the 
jewels gone. All the fragments but the merest splinters had been 
carried away. A thorough investigation was made, and it was ascer- 
tained that a party of Americans had been inspecting the table a 
short time before the discovery of the outrage. The Americans were 
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He leaves a wife and two daughters, and his death will 
be mourned by a large circle of personal friends and 
admirers in all parts of the country. His funeral was 
attended by the President and other prominent men. 
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THE ORIENTAL ARCH, ON WABASHA STREET, NEAR 
THE CAPITOL. 


MINNESOTA.— THE 





NORTHERN PACIFIC 


MANITOBA RAILROAD GENERAL OFFICE, WITH VILLARD ARCH 


WELCOME IN THE FOREGROUND, 


the last visitors in the apartment before the discovery, and they were 
permitted to continue their examinati»n of the relic during a brief 
absence of the keeper. When he returned the table wasaruin. An 
alarm was sounded, but no trace of the American party could be 
found. This act of robbery has produced a profound sensation. 
Many persons refuse to believe that the party described by- the 
keepers were really Americans, It is suggested that the party were 
possibly disguised thieves, who had intended to mutilate and carry 
away fragments of the Warwick vase for the purpose of securing a 
ransom, and, failing in that design, resorted to the attack on the 
table and the robbery of its jewels. One bad result of this crime 
against art will be the necessarily greater seclusion in the future of 
all the treasures of Warwick Castle. 





THE BUFFALO SLOWLY DISAPPEARING, 


HE Fargo Argus says: The appearance of a buffalo in Dakota is 
now an exceedingly rare occurrence, but ten years ago they 
were as numerous in the western portion of our Territory as the 
herds of the domestic beef cattle are now. Twenty years ago the 
buffalo was not a rare object in the vicinity of Sioux Falls, but, like 
the Indians, he had to go before the army of civilization, until now he 
is cooped into a contracted region in Northwestern Montana, and 
will become extinct within a few decades if not protected by law. 
The numerical strength of the buffalo ten years ago is incredible to 
people in the States. Horace Greeley was ridiculed and lost his 
reputation for reliability among many good people fifteen years ago 
because he had the temerity to tell the readers of his paper the esti- 
mated number of cattle he saw in one herd. The extent of the herd 
was beyond their comprehension, and the lamented Greeley was put 
down as the boss prevaricator, so far, at least, as his buffalo story 
went. The herd described by Horace was fifteen miles in length and 
half that distance in width. This, in those days, was a compara- 
tively small band. It would not have formed a good-sized fraction 
to herds that the writer has seen in Montana during the years 1870-71. 
In the month of July of the latter year, between Fort Peck and Cow 
Island, on the Upper Missouri River, a distance of 200 miles or more, 
the country on each bank of that stream was black with these great 


RAILROAD CELEBRATION 


FROM A PHOTO, BY TENNEY.—SEE PAGE 71. 
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DAKOTA. —SITTING BULL, THE SIOUX CHIEF, AS HE APPEARED 
AT THE RECENT CAPITOL-CELEBRATION IN BISMARCK, 
FROM A PHOTO. BY GOFF. 


animals, in one solid body, reaching back from the river as far as the 
eye could distinguish objects. But now a buffalo is a strange sight 
there, 





{ HEAVY LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES, 


fY\HE British Life Insurance Companies recently paid, within the 
space of one year, the enormous sum of $6,250,000 on policies 
on the lives of three heavily insured noblemen—viz., the Duke of 
Neweastle, the Marquis of Anglesea, and the Earl of Fife. Shortly 
a‘terwards the same companies paid $1,250,000 insurance on the lives 
0} two noblemen making an aggregate sum of $7,500,000 insurance, 
paid on five lives. About fifteen years ago the heirs of Sir Robert 
C.ifton received from the life insurance companies of Great Britain 
$1,250,000, that being the amount of insurance which he carried. 
King Umberto of Italy is making efforts to obtain insurance on his 
own life for $600,000. The Italian insurance companies refused to 
take the risk, and application was made to English companies with 
no betier success, King Umberto has comparatively impoverished 
himself by paying his father's debts. Dom Pedro II., the Emperor 
of Brazil, carries a large life insurance in foreign com- 
panies. Napoleon III. had an insurance of $600,000 on 
his life, and this was the chief reliance of the Empress 
Eugénie after his death. One English earl has his life 
insured for $1,000,000, partly in American companies, 
The largest life insurance written for any American is 
that of W. K. Anderson, ‘‘the oil prince ’’ of Titusville, 
Pa., who is insured for $440,000. The late James Park, 
Jr., of Pittsburgh, had his life insured for $350,000. 
Among Americans insured for $300,000 or more are 
Hamilton Disston, of Philadelphia; John Howe, of St. 
Louis ; W. H. Langley, of Galleopolis, O,; and J. B. 
Stettson, of Philadelphia, Pa. Other large insurers ale 
Pierre Lorillard, of New York, $255,000; F. W. Devoe, 
New York, $250,000; Cyrus W. Field, New York, $240,000: 
Frank Jones, Portsmouth, N.H., $205,000 ; Amos Whitely, 
Springfield, 0., $200,000; B. F.. Sturtevant, Boston, 
$200,000 ; F. B. Roberts, New York, $200,000; E. P. Allis, 
Milwaukee, $170,000 ; John Gibb, New York, $170,000 ; 
Charles Pratt, New York, $165,000; H. B. Hyde, New York, 
$165,000: E. A. Moen, New York, $151,000; E. D. 0. McKay. 
New York, $143,000 ; and W. P. Clyde, New York, $143,000, 
J.B. Cornell, W. H. Belknap, and John Sinclair, of New 
York, have policies of $125,000 each ; De Witt C. Wheeler 
is insured for $110,000; Rufus Hatch, $76,000; William 
Fullerton, $75,000; and H. B. Claflin, :75,000. 
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THE GRAVE OF WASHINGTON’S MOTHER. 
b fg 4 above the plain in the suburbs of Fredericks- 
° burg, Va., is the grave of Mary Washington, marked 
now by an unfinished marble monument. It is strange 
that the tomb of the mother of the Father of his Country 
should be allowed to stand a monument to the lack of 
patriotism of his countrymen. Worse still, it has been 
shamefully defaced by the hands of the vandal. Its 
sides have been marred by bullets, and the pretty, 
smooth face of the monument peppered by the shot of 
thoughtless sportsmen. No railing or inclosure of any 


sort protects the last resting-pluce of this greatand good 
woman, and a recent visitor reports that the unthinking 








THE NORTHERN PACIFIC ARCH, COMPOSED OF 
WHEAT SHEAVES, 
PAUL, SEPTEMBER 3p, 
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excursionist hid himself under the shadow of the 
monument, ate his snack, and desecrated the sacred 
place by leaving the rinds of watermelons and the 
refuse of the repast lying loosely around the tomb. 
The monument was undertaken in 1830 by a patri 
otte gentleman of Fredericksburg, who had com- 
pleted it, with the exception of the large pyramidal 
shaft, which to-day lies half imbedded inthe ground 
a few yarde from the grave. 


FUN. 


‘There are men who never forget a kindness done, 
that is, if they do it themselves. 


A satton is called an old salt because the minute 
he gets on shore he is in a pickle. 


Nornopy ever thought it necessary to urge a 
pawnbroker to take more interest in his business. 


CANADA has a “ cheese king,” who controls sixty- 
four cheese factories. He should be a mitey poten- 
tate. 

** Kucenr L. Diprer accuses Tennyson of plagiar- 
ism.”” Tennyson? We have heard of Didier; but 
who in the dickens is Tennyson? 


Wuen Frogg was asked regarding the latest addi- 
tions to the English language, he said he would ask 
his wife—she always had the last word. 


An advertisement calls for live grocers to intro- 
duce a new commodity to the public. That is right. 
If dead grocers undertake it they will frighten the 
people.” 

“Ma,is Long Branch an awfully dirty place” 
“ Why, no child—what made you think so?” * Why 
here is an advertisement that says it is washed by 
the tide twice a day.” 


Ir is a question if a Summer vacation is of any 
practical benefit to a clergyman. In three months 
a congregation can lose an amount of piety that a 
hard Winter’s work will scarcely recover. 


“No,” said the man, who had been looking 
around for a house and finally found one next the 
cemetery, “I don’t think the situation is a pleasant 
one ; but then it’s handy. Whenever there's a death 
in the family we won’t need to have hacks at the 
funeral.” 

Tux health authorities made a big mistake in 
arresting an honest farmer with a wagon-load of 
decayed produce. He proved by seven witnesses 
that he did not bring the stuff to the city to sell, 
but had bought it in the city and was taking it 
home to his Summer boarders. 


Poor's wife remarked to him, as they started out 
the other night to take supper with the Browns, 
that she expected Mrs. B. would havea stunning 
coiffure. ‘* Well, I’m sure I hope so,” grumbled 
Poots. “I haven't had anything good to eat since 
the last time we were at mother’s.” 


EMINENT medical authorities state that mus- 
quitoes carry disease. Here is the chance the Rus- 
sian Nihilists have long been looking for. They can 
get millions of musquitoes free of cost in New 
Jersey, and it won’t cost much to import them to 
Russia, and open a few cases in the royal palace. 


“An! going to take a vacation at the beach” 
said one man to another, as the two met ona boat 
going down the harbor. ‘ No; I'm merely going 
down to have my name registered at one of the 
beach hotels so that it may be published in the 
guests’ list. There is nothing like putting on style, 
you know.” 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Nervous DISEASES. 


Ihr. Henry, New York, says: ‘In nervous dis 
eases. | know of no preparation to equal it.” 


“Rouen on Rats.” Clears out rats, mice, flies, 
roaches, bedbugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. 15c. 


BURNETT’S COCOAINE 
PROMOTES THE GROWTH OF THE HAIR, 


Anp renders it dark and glossy. It holds, in a 
liquid form, a large proportion of deodorized 
Cocoanut O11, prepared expressly for this pur- 
pose. No other compound possesses the peculiar 
properties which so exactly suit the various condi- 
tions of the human hair. 


To vse Cotton instead of Flax in making Ma- 
cramé Lace is to use Tinsel for Gold, 


“T can not only recall each panoramic view that 
I saw, but I can have my friends share with me» 
for I carried with me a Tourist Camera. How for- 
tunate it was that I learned, through a perusal of 
the book given away by the Scovit. M'r’e Co., of 
New York, how easily finished pictures could be 
made; and that I procured one of their reliable 
outfits!" Established in 1802, and having a reputa- 
tion at stake as makers of photographic apparatus, 
the guarantee which the Scovitt Company give 
may be depended upon. 


But few articles have reached such a world-wide 
reputation as ANcostuRA Birters. For over fifty 
years they have been the acknowledged standard 
regulators of the digestive organs. Their success 
has incited imitations. Be sure you get the genu- 
ine article, manufactured only by Dr. J. G. B. Sim- 
GERT & Sons. 


“* MorHer Swan's Worm Syrrop,” for feverishness, 
restlessness, worms, Constipation ; tasteless; 25c, 


REPAIRS TO PLUMBING, 


PrRsons aeeagyry in sate repairs to the drainage of 
their houses are advised that the Dunnam System 
can be introduced without difficulty into old build- 
ings. It is a permanent protection and adds ma- 
terially to their value. Send for pamphlet to the 
DuruaAm House DRAINAGE Co., 187 Broadway. 





Syrrner & Co., at Nos. 739 and 741 Broadway, are 
now offering for home adornment rare old Tapes- 
tries, Marbles, Bronzes, Sévres, Dresden, Berlin, 
and Oriental Porcelain, gems of cabinet-work, and 
a large line of Silverware, suitable for wedding and 
other gifts. 


Tar shoddy Macramé Lace is made of Cotton; 
the real is made of Flax. 





Tue GREATEST DISCOVERY or Tne AGE. 


For over thirty-six years Dr. Tontas’s VENETIAN 
LinrMENT has been warranted to cure Croup, Colic, 
Spasms, Diarrhoea and Dysentery, taken internally ; 
and Sore Throat, Pains in the Limbs, Chronic Rheu- 
matism, Old Sores, Pimples, Blotches and Swell- 
ings, externally; and not a bottle has been re- 
turned, many families stating they would not be 
without it even if it was $10 a bottle. Sold by the 
druggists at 25 and 50 cents. Depot, 42 Murray St. 


Fries, roaches, ants, bedbugs, rats, mice, crows, 
chipmunks cleared out by ** Roueu on Rats.”’ 15c. 


HaurorD Sauce is conceded the standard relish. 
Halford Sauce improves every dish by its addition. 


Use “ Redding’s Russia Salve.” 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATE 
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THE TEST OF TIME 


flas been applied to Arer’s Pinvs, and they 
have borne it well. For more than forty years 
they have had a world-wide popularity, rivaled 
by no other purgative medicine. 


| Aven’s Pit..8 do not induce constipative re- 


action, or 


have a weakening effect, common 
faults of other cathartica, but thoroughly yet 


mildly cleanse the bowels, and stimulate and 


strengthen all the digestive and assimiiatory 
organs. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Cure Indigestion and Constipation, and pre- 
vent many severe and often fatal maladics 
caused by those disorders. 

For Stomach, Liver, and Kidney discases— 
symptoms of which are Skin Disorders, 
Burning and Weight in the Stomach, 
Nausea, Dizziness, Headaches, Foul 
Breath, Bilious Fever and Colic, Pains 
in the stomach, side, and back, Dropsical 
Swellings, ctc.—there is no relicf s0 prompt 
and certain as Ayt&r’s Pitts. They are of 
great service in the cure of Piles. 

As a houschold remedy they have no cqual. 
Many a big doctor’s bill has been saved by a 
timely dose of AYER’s PILLs. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





uticura 
THE GREAT SHIN GURES | 


Tre cleanse the Skin, 
- Sealp and Blood of 
Itching, Scaly, Pimply, | 
Scrofulous, inherited and ! 
Contagious Humors, Blood 
Poisons, Uleers, Abscesses, 
and Infantile Skin Tor- 
tures, the Curicura Remg- 
pies are infallible. Curtr- 
cuRA_ RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, Diuretic 
and Aperient, expels dis- 
ease germs from the blood 
and perspiration, and thus 
removes the cause, Cutt- 
cura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, restores the Complexion. Curti- 
cURA Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet 
Requisite, is indispensable in treating skin dis- 
eases, and for rough, chapped or greasy skin, 
blackheads, blotches and baby humors. Curticura 
Remepies are the only infallible blood purifiers 
and skin beautifiers. Sold by all druggists. Curti- 
cura, 50 cents; RESsOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25 cents. 
Prepared by Potter Drue anv CHEMICAL Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.’ 








a week. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 





$72 


outfit free. Address, Truz & Co., Augusta, Me. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Samples Sent. 


We pow offer special inducements in 


BLACK SILKS, %1-inch, at $1.00, $1.25, $1.50. 

COLORED SILKS, new shades, extra value, at 
$1.00, $1.25, £1.50, $2.00, $2.50, 

BLACK RADZIMIR, $1.50 to $3.50. 

COLORED RADZIMIR, $1.50 to $2.50. 

BROCADED VELVETS—A handsome line in 
Ottoman and Satin grounds, at lower prices than 
can be found elsewhere. 

VELVETS and PLUSHES, leading colors, from 
$1.50 to $6.50. 

DRESS GOODS, Black and Colored, the best 
line in the city, direct importations, at very at- 
tractive prices. " 

CLOTHS and CLOAKINGS and SEALSKIN 
PLUSHES in great variety. 

Fall and Winter Catalogue now ready. Free on 
application. Send us your name and address on a 
Penny Postal Card. 


LE BOUTILIER BROTHERS 


Of 23d Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Taman Line Royal Mail Steamers, 


For QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL. 


CirTy OF PARIB.....26 secs Thursday, Sept. 20, 7 A.M. 


City or CueEsTen.........Saturday, Sept. 29, 3 P.M. 


From Pier 43, N. R., foot of Barrow St. 


Cabin Passage, $60, $80 and $100. Intermediate, $40. 
Steerage, $28; prepaid, $21. 


For passage, etc., apply to 


THE INMAN STEAMSHIP CO. 


(LIMITED), 
Nos. 31 and 33 Broadway, New York. 


san RHEUMATISM 


GOUT, GRAVEL, DIABETES. 


The celebrated Vegetal French Salicylates, only 
harmless specifics scientifically acknowledged, re- 
lieve at once; cure within four days. Box, $1, post- 
paid. Beware! the genuine has red seal and signa- 
ture of L. A. Panis & Co., only agents for the U. S. 
Send stamp for pamphlet and references, Authentic 
proofs furnished at office. 
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IT PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J. M. Mitten & Co., Cleveland, O. 


PILES 


Cured without the use of the knife, powder or salve. 
Patient suffers no pain. No charges until cured. 
Consultation free. Write for references. Dr. A. A. 
CORKINS, 11 East 29th St. Office hours 10 to 4. 

$5 to $20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address, Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and cured by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’s Method, 
without the injury trusses inflict, and without re- 
striction from exercise or labor. 

HIS BOOK on Rupture gives the most reliable 
proofs from distinguished professional gentlemen, 
clergymen and merchants, of his successful prac- 
tice and popularity therefrom, throughout this 
country and the West Indies. The afflicted should 
read it and inform themselves. It is illustrated 
with photographic likenesses of extremely bad 
cases before and after cure, and mailed to those 
who send 10c. 

Q@FFICE, 251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ione develops and restores strength 
e FEZ and youth. $1. Mepicau Inst1- 
TUTE, P. O. Box 1850, Boston. 
Manufacturer of 


C. WEIS, { Meerschaum Pipes, 


Smokers’ Articles, ete., wholesale & 
retail. Repairing done. Circular free. 
399 Broadway, N. Y. 
Factories, 69 Walker St.,and Vienna. 
Raw meerschaum & amber for sale, 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE! 


We send free on 30 days’ trial Dr. Dye’s Electro- 
Voltaic Belts and other Electric Appliances to 
MEN suffering from Nervous Debility, Lost Vi- 
tality, and Kindred Troubles. Also for Rheu- 
matism, Liver and Kidney Troubles, and many 
other diseases. Speedy cures guaranteed. Illus- 
trated Pamphlet free. Address, 

VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 


Frank Leslie’s 


BUDGET. 


Ninety-six Quarto Pages, and over One Hundred 
Illustrations. 





NO 





Gold & Silver Chromo Cards,no 2alike, with name 
10c. postpaid. G.I. Reed & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 





Elegant Hand Bouquet, Pond Lily, Horseshoe, 
Lily of the Valley, ete., Cards, name on, 10 cts. 
Sample Book free with $1 order. 

Star Carp Co., Clintonville. Ct. 




















First P.ize Medal 














Sold by all newsdealers, price 20 cents a copy. Annual 
subscription, $2.00, postpaid 





SEND 2 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY, 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 





53, 55 & 57 Park Piace, New York, 
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perfect. 


harmless. 


_x. SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. / t ) 
ant adjunct to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft and beautiful skin. With 
this essential a lady appears handsome, even if her features are not 


The most import- 


Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, 
should lose no time in procuring and applying 


LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTTI. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of 
New York city, and pronounced entirely free from any material in- 
jurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, 
and in every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 3 
desire to be beautiful, give LATRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, 
and be convinced of its wonderful efficacy. 

Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price, 75c. per Bottle. 


Ladies, if you 


Depot, 83 John St., New York, 





HUNTS 
REMEDY 


THE BEST 


KIDNEY ANO LIVER MEDICINE. 


EVER KNOWN TO FAIL. 

“T had suffered twenty years with severe dis- 
ease of the kidneys: before using Hunt’s Rem- 
edv two days I was relieved, and am now well.” 

JOSHUA TUTHILL. 

“My physicians thonght that I was paralyzed 
on one side. I was terribly aftlicted with rheu- 
matism from 1869 to 1880. I was cured by Hunt’s 
lkemedy.”’ STEPHEN G. MASON. 

** My doctor pronounced my case Bright’s Dis- 
ease,and told me that I could live only forty- 
eight hours. I then took Hunt's Remedy, and 
was speedily cured.” M. GOODSPEED. 

*“ Having suffered twenty years with kidney 
disease, and employed various physicians with- 
out being relieved, I was then cured by Hunt’s 
Remedy.” ULLIVAN FENNER. 

“J have been greatly benetited by the use of 
Hunt’s Remedy. For diseases of the kidneys 
and urinary organs there is nothing superior.” 

A. D. NICKERSON, 

ALBERT Hott, Esq., paymaster Boston & 
Albany Railroad, writes: “i have used Hunt's 
Remedy, and my experience with it has been 
such that I cancheerfully say that I am satisfied 
that it will do just what it promises to do.” 

“] was unable to rise from bed from an at- 
tack of kidney disease. The doctors could not 
relieve me. I was finally completely cured by 
using Hunt’s Remedy.” 

FRANK R. DICKSON. 

“T have suffered extremely with kidney dis- 
ease ; after using Hunt’s Remedy two days, I 
was enabled to resume business.” : 

GEO. ¥. CLARK, 

One trial will convince you. For sale by all 
Druggists. Send for Pamphlet to 
HUNT’S REMEDY CO., Providence, R. I, 

Prices, 75 cents and $1.25. : 


GOLDEN HAIR WASH. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the world. 
$1 per bottle; six for $5. _R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods. 

817 SixtH AVENUE, NEw YorK. 





W.JOHKS 
ASBESTOS. 
LIQUID PAINTS 


ROOFING, BO!ILER COVERINCS, 
Steam Packings, Mill Board, Gaskets, 
Sheathings, Fire-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS. 


H. W. Johus Mfg 00, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y 
Agents Wanted. 


““MANMa’S DARLING.” 
Fine set of imported ecards, by mail, on receipt of 
two 3c. stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


A MONTH. Ag’ts wanted. 90 best sell- 
9 5 8) ing articles in the world. 1 sample free. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


WALL PAPER. 


Decorate and Beautify your Homes, Offices, ete, 


QUAINT, RARE and CURIOUS PAPERS by 
EMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 


CLOSE FIGURES givenon LARGE CONTRACTS 


If you intend to sell your house, paper it. as it 
will bring from $2,000 to $3,000 more after paving 
been papered. 

Samples and Book on Decorations mailed free, 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO., 
Makers and Importers, 
124 and 126 W. 33d Street, 
Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 


YPANTED-LADIE® and YOUNG MEN wishing 
to earn $1 to $3 every day quietly at their 
homes ; work furnished ; sent by mail; no canvass- 
ing; no stamps required for reply. Please address 
EDWARD F. DAVIS & CO., 58 South Main Street, 
Fall River, Mass. 


N AMMARIAL BALM restores and develops 
the bust. Warranted sure and safe. Price, $1. 
MEDIcAL InsTITUTE, P. O. Box 1850, Boston, Mass. 
































OPIUM MORPHINE HABIT 


Cured Painlessly, 


By special prescription, at your own home, and no 
publicity. Address, DR. S-B. COLLINS, 
Confectioner, 


La Porte, Indiana, 
GUNTHER’S”“ 
CHICAGO. 


F. GUNTHER, 
[ Refers toal! Chicago. } 








A sampleorder by express 
of the!tinest candyin America 


Will be sent to any addressfor| 
$1, $2, $3, or $5. Put up 
in handsome boxes, suitable 
for presents. Try itonce. | ? 


, HAMMERLESS 

















Bafest, Simplesr 
and Best Gun in the $ 
world. Ask your dealer to show 

them to you. Made by HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON, 
Worcester, Mass. vacpufacturers of American Double Action 


Bevel Edge Cards, designs for 1884. 
Send 10c. for 50 Chromo Cards with name 
on; Latest yet. Agents say: “Your cards 
sell best.’? Large Sample Book and full 
outfit 25c. Quickest returns. Giveusa 

order. Clinton & Co, North Haven, Ct 







Revolver. 

















am 150 latest style chromo cards, name on, 10c. 
Premium with 3 pks. E. H. Pardee, New Haven, Ct. 
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’ Imitation Gold Watches. 
at $10, $15, $20 & $25each. Chains, $2 
to $12; Jewelry ofsame Watch Mater 
jals. Watch Repairing. Send for circu- 
lar. CollinsGold Metal Watch Factory, 
335 Broadway, N. Y. O. Box 








a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hau.et & Co., Portland, Me. 


ATTENTION! 
Send 25 cts. silver or stamps, and receive a little 
book containing 15 interesting pictures, amusing. 
M. CARL, 281 Park Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOON 70 MEN 


All those who, from any cause, are weak, unnerved, 
low-spirited and physically exhausted, can be certainly 
and permanently cured, without stomach medicines. En- 
dorsed by doctors, ministers and the prem, Gy 
Weekly says: “ The old plan of trea 
bility, Physical Weakness, etc., is wholly super- 
seded by THE MARSTON BOLUS.” Even hope- 
less cases assured of certain restoration to full and per- 
fect healthe Simple, effective. cleanly, pleasant. Send 
for treatise. Consultation with Reyeictan free. 
MARSTON REMEI/Y CO., 46 W. idvu St., New York. 
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DONT BE A CLAM ) Seekers. | 













a os 
amr g ¢ ells S 
e809 nt 42 dalls Soap 
— “cat eth cOO ed y CLAMS ARE NOT A PROPER MODEL FOR A HUMAN BEING TO COPY AFTER to be forced on them 
+ z : « ay Oats > they are wedded to their old elam-like notions: —they open their shells to take in their accustomed food, must expect to be deceived 
> s sy ver yy ow « ue > but they shut wapeery tight when anything new comes along, Nee that you get what you ask tor 
=: 3 5 xt ey My : a* FoR THEY ARE CLAMS and dont propose to allow things to penetrate their shells . 
on oth ye vine ye? at were unknown to their grandfather clams and to their grandmother clams: 
29 — 4 = A Ciam is not a good thing for a Housekeeper to copy after :— 
as « 


a A Clam is not a good thing for a Farmer to copy after:—is not a good thing for a Crocer to copy after :— 
{ WIDE-AWAKE HOUSEKEEPER will try new ways that are endorsed by leading newspapers :— 
: : _——e A WIDL-AWAKE VARMER will try a Batter Worker and a Hay Fork: 
A WIiIDE-AWAKE GROCER will try a new Molasses Gate and a new Coal Oil Can, and will buy the kind of goods his customers call for. 
or course a woman is NOT expected to try every new thing that is offered her; if she does she will often be duped :—But when so reliable a 
paper as Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper” emphatically endorses in the strongest manner every claim made for The Frank Siddalls Soap, 
there is certainly no excuse for not giving it one square, honest trial strictly as directed. Intelligent women are rapidly adopting new 
methods about their work, and those who have done so are at beginning to look down wit pity on persons who are set in their old ways 


so DON BE CLAM 









Even a person 
of only ordinary intelligence 
will know for certain 
that a Soap that is 
excellent for the skin 
cannot possibly hurt clothes 


1d the Wit 





because 
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Make the promises very pl 








it will be 


you have not made the 


you have s 


om FOR LADIES TO READ eee] @===FOR MEN TO READ === 


ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 

To the Housekeeper and her Help, to the Boarding-House Mistress and her Lady The Merchant and his Clerk, the Photographer, the Optician, the Jeweler, the 
Boarders, to the Farmer’s Wife and her Daughters, for the Toilet and Bath of Eve Artist, the Actor, the Bather at the Turkish Bath, the Printer, the Barber, the Hotel, 
Lady of Refinement, The Frank Siddalls Soap offers great advantages in Economy of J the Stable, the Railroad, the Army, and the Navy, will all reap great benefit from the 
Use, in its effect on the Skin, and in its freedom from injury to the fabric. remarkable properties of The Frank Siddalls Soap. 

Among the Housekeepers of New England (where thrifty Housekeeping is proverbial) —FOR SHAVING 


If your letter gets no attention, 


A cake will be sent Free of € 


to the Wife of a Grocer ; 





if the above TWO promises are made. 








It will be sent to her 





7 
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A Most Magnificent Premium can be had by the 
WiFr or Every GROCER IN THE UNITED StTa7Es. 


It will be given to the Wife of a Grocer even if her husband does not sell the Soap. 


it has gained immense favor, and there is no better evidence of the merits of an article 
than to be able to say that it meets approval in the Homes of New England. 


FOR LAUNDRY AND KITCHEN USE 
JUST THINE! No Scalding or Boiling! No Smell on Wash-day! 
Ciothes Clean and Beautifully White, and as Sweet as if never worn! 
No Rough, Red Hands! Clothes remain White even if put away for years! 
The Soap Positively Guaranteed not to injure even the Finest Laces! 


Where water or fuel is scarce remember “N 
_ that with The Frank Siddalls Soap much less fuel is necessary, } 
\ and a few buckets of water is enough for a large wash. 


JUST THINK! Flannels and Blankets as soft as when New! 
The most delicate Colored Lawns and Prints actually Brightened! 
A girl of 12 or 13 can easily do a large wash without even being tired! 

And best of all, the wash done in less than half the usual time! 
Use The Frank Siddalls Soap for Washing Dishes :—it is the only Soap that leaves 
the dish-rag Sweet and White, and the only Soap that can be depended upon to remove 
the smell of Fish, Onions, etce., from forks and dishes. When you have a dirty dish-rag 
dont blame your servants; it is not their fault; for you have given them soap made of 























Rancid Grease, and the result is a foul dish-rag; use The Frank Siddalls Soap, made of § 


Pure Beef Suet, and you will have a Clean, Sweet-smelling Cloth. 
So here is the Housekeeper’s Choice: 
Common soap and a foul dishrag-or-Frank Siddalls Soap and a dish-rag to be proud of 


FOR HOUSE CLEANINC— 


This is where The Frank Siddalls Soap appeals to the real ladylike Mousekeeper. 
Use it for Scrubbing and Cleaning. Use it for Washing Paints, Windows and Mirrors, 
Wine-glasses, Goblets, and all Glass Vessels ; ordinary soap, as is well known, is not fit for 
washing glass; while The Frank Siddalls Soap is a most elegant thing for this purpose. 
Use it for Washing Marble Door Steps, Bureau Tops, Marble Statuary, Mantlepieces, 
ete :—It is the nicest thing for marble that can be imagined. 

For Washing Bed-clothes and Bedding, even of Patients with Contagious and 
Infectious Diseases, and for washing utensils used in the Sick-room, it can be relied 
on to cleanse and purify without scalding or boiling a single article. 


—FOR WASHINC BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES 
Babies will not suffer with prickly heat or be troubled with sores of any kind when 
nothing but The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, its ingredients being so pure and mild. 


Dont use Soda to wash nursing bottles or gum tubes—dont even scald them—pbut 
wash them only with this Soap, and they will never get sour, but will always be sweet 


me "_FOR THE SCHOOL BOY-AND CIRL— 


It is the best thing for washing blackboards and school slates, leaving them entirel 
free from grease, and without causing a scratch; the soap does not have to be rinsed o 


@ FOR THE TOILET IT IS SIMPLY PERFECTION am 
All perfumes are injurious to the skin; Zhe Frank Siddalls Soap ts not perfumed, 
but has an agreeable odor from its ingredients, that is always pleasant, even toan invalid; 
it never leaves any odor on the Skin; the face never has any of the unpleasant gloss that 
other soaps produce; it should always be used for washing the hands and face of those 
troubled with Chapped Skin:—a child will not dread having its face washed when 
The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, as it does not cause the eyes to smart with the dreaded 
intense sting that even Imported Castile Soap often causes; it always leaves the skin 
Soft and Smooth. 
No tooth-powder or tooth-wash will compare with it. 
A little on the tooth-brush makes the mouth, teeth and gums perfectly clean. 
It leaves a pleasant aromatic taste, a sweet breath, and a clean tooth-brush, 
TRY IT FOR WASHING YOUR EYE-GLASSES AND SPECTACLES 
PERSONS WHO DESPISE A MUSTY SPONGE or WASH-RAG will appreciate 
The Frank Siddalls Soap. Whenever a Sponge has a disagreeable smell, it is due 
entirely to the so-called fine toilet soap that is such a favorite with you; it is the place 
of soap to keep a sponge or wash-rag sweet and clean, and The Frank Siddalls Soap 
will do it without any occasign to expose it to the air or sun. 




















( Jt is especially adapted for toilet use with the hard water of the West and in Lake-water 





When used for washing the head it is better than shampooing; plenty of the rich, 
white lather should be left in the hair (sof washed out ;) it entirely does away with 
the use of Hair Tonic, Ray Rum, Bandoline, Pomade or any hair dressing. Used this 
way it removes dandruff, the hair will not collect dust, and there will not be any itching 
ofthe Scalp :—Coat Collars, Hat Linings and Neck-wear will keep clean much longer. 


The Frank Siddalls Soap is superior to Benzine or Ammonia for Cleaning Coat Collars, 
and for removing grease spots, etc., and is guaranteed not to injure the garment, 


Aalso for cleaning garments of every description. 





Its heavy, lasting Lather is so different from that of any Shaving Soap that its superiority 
is incredible ; the face never burns or smarts, no matter how dull the razor, how tender the 
skin, or how closely shaved, and the Sponge and Soap Cup will always be sweet-smelling. 
IMPORTANT FOR SHIPBOARD AND ARMY USE:—It washes freely in hard water, 
and where water is scarce, remember that The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing only 
takes a few buckets of water for a large wash. 


—FOR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIACES, etc.—— 


It is vastly superior to Castile Soap for washing a horse’s mane and tail, while for 
washing Sores, Galls and Scratches #7 7s indispensable. Nostableis complete without it, 
For Harness, it is better than Harness Soap, thoroughly cleansing the leather and 
rendering it soft and pliable, while for washing cars and car windows, cleaning the 
running-gear and bodies of fine carriages, itis without a rival; by its use paint and varnish 
will last much longer, and the Windows and Lamps will be as clear as crystal. 

The Frank Siddalls Soap is elegant for washing Printing Ink from the hands, 
and from Printers’ Rollers, Type and Electrotypes, being much better than Benzine 
and safer, as shocking accidents by fire often occur from Benzine, and parents 
whose children use Amateur Printing Presses should remember this. 


Type and Rollers washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap are in splendid condition 
for immediate use, and will take the ink readily. 


axa SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS == 


To the Physician, the Druggist, the Nurse, and the Patient, its importance is 
becoming more and more widely known and appreciated, and it is rapidly superseding 
Imported Castile and similar soaps for use in the Sick Room, the Nursery and Hospital. 

—IN CASE OF INGROWING TOE-ANILS— 

In place of cotton-wool, a littie of The Frank Siddalls Soap should be kept pressed 

between the nailand tender flesh—one trial will prove its superiority over cotton-wool 


AS AN ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT 
For Washing Old Running Sores, Bed Sores, Cuts, Wounds and Burns; for washing 
Chafed Places on Infants and Adults; for use by persons suffering with Salt-Rheum, 
Tetter, Ringworm, Itching Piles, Eruptions on the Face, and for children afflicted with 
Scaly Incrustations, it is without any of the injurious effects so often experienced when 
any other soap is used, while for washing the invalid itis a most valuable aid to the 
Physician, by the thoroughness with which it removes the exhalations from the skin that 
would otherwise tend to counteract the action of his medicines by closing up the pores, 
and which cannot be accomplished by any other soap. 
Letters from well-known Physicians, describing their experience in their practico 
with The Frank Siddalls Soap, leave no doubt of the truth of these assertions. 
Use it for Washing Sores on the Feet, caused by walking or wearing tight shoes. 
Always leave plenty of the lather on—dont rinse the lather off. 
For Washing Graduate Measures and Mortars it is better than anything else. 








| mau ODD USES—QUAINT USES—SPECIAL USES mmm: 


Eminent Physicians claim that skin diseases, such as Tetter, Ringworm, Pimples, 
etc., are caused by Soap made from rancid grease :—use The Frank Siddalls Soap and 
avoid all such troubles. 

Artificial Teeth and Artificial Eyes will retain their original brilliancy unimpaired 
when kept washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap. 

It washes Telescope Lenses and Photographers’ Plates without a_ possibility of 
scratching them, while it is being used with the most gratifying results in Schools of 
Design for washing the expensive brushes used by the students. 

For Washing Pearls, Coral, Diamonds and other precious stones, Jewelry, Gold 
and Silver Plate, and for cleaning Watch Crystals, it is considered by Jewelers 
superior to any powder cor other preparation. 

If you have a Pet Dog wash it with The Frank Siddalls Soap; be sure to leave 


plenty of the lather in its hair, and you will be surpriscd at the improvement; a dog 


washed occasionally with this Soap will be too clean to harbor fleas. 

Use it for taking grease spots out of fine carpets and for cleaning rag carpets; 
It is better than Benzine 
or Hartshorn for cleaning clothing, and is guaranteed not to injure the fabric. 

‘Use t2 for wiping off ott cloths, linoleum, &c.—IT KEEYS THE COLORS BRIGHT, 
and as tt does away with scrubbing them, they will of course last much longer. 
The hands of those at farm work, when The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, zw#// not chap 
from husking corn, driving teams, and other out-door employment, but of course toilet 
soap, home-made soap, or any other kind MUST NOT BE USED (not even Castile Soap) 


It is invaluable to farmers for washing wool before carding it or before selling tt. 
Milk Pans, Churns, and all Milk Utensils when washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
will be as clean and sweet as new, and do not require scalding or putting in the sun. 

It also THOROUGHLY removes the smell from the hands after milking 


HOW A LADY CAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY feemckancy tie Vass How to Tell a Person of Refinement. 

at Places where it is Not Sold at the Stores. Bo Cole Wis Frocks { : A Person of Refinement will be glad to adopt a New, 

= diae s : 4, Dantspoil thwold Boller Samy} — Easy, Clean Way of Washing Clothes, in place of the old, 
Send the retail price 10 cents in money or postage stamps. : Y, we can beep” eu ee inf naa’ seman tedel 
Say she saw the advertisement tn Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. “ : ee oe 

Only send for One Cake, and make these 2 promises: How to Toll a Person of Intelligence. 

Promise No, 1—That the Soap shall be used the first A Person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in under 

wash-day after receiving it, and that every : 4 | standing and following the very easy and sensible directions. 

bit of the family wash shall be done with it. = = How to Tcll a Person of Honor. 


Promise No. 2—That sie person sending will personally 
see that the printed directions for using the 


A Person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as 





aranteed the finest quality made, 


to buy the Soap and not follow directions so strongly urged. 
How to Tell Sensible Persons. 
a Sensible Persons will not get mad when new and improved 
ways are brought to their notice, but will feel thankful that 
their attention has been directed to better methods. 


¢ 
t 


SPECIAL PREMIUM TO THE WIVES OF GROCERS 


Soap shall be exactly followed. @ 

Dy return mail, a regular 10-cent cake of Soap 
will be sent, postage prepaid ; 

it will be packed in a neat iron box to make it carry safely, 
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AFTER she has mad: a thorough trial of The Frank Siddalls Soap, and enough Soap to make the trial will be sent her FREE OF CHARGE 


gu 


















and 15 cents in PosTAGE STAMPs will be put on. : : 
All this is done for 10 cents, Ss, RS And now dont get the old wash-boiler meniic1, 
because it 7s belicved to be a cheaper way to introduce it 4 but next wash-day give one honest trial to 
than to send salesmen to sell it to the stores. \ '~&4y The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes. 


A_Wash-boiler MUST NOT be used, NOT EVEN TO} FIRST—Dip one of the garments in a tub of lukewarm water ; draw it out on a wash-board a: b LIGHTLY 
HEAT THE WASH-WATER, and as the wash-water must | over it so a3 not to waste it, Selng particular not to miss soaping any of the soiled places. ehenttaanaiiu 
only be lukewarm, a small kettle holds enough for a large | Then ROLLITIN A TIGHT ROLL, just as a@ piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, lay it in the bottom of 
wash, | the tub under the water, and go on the same way until all the pieces have the Soap rubbed on them and are rolled up. 

A Wash-boiler will always have a deposit formed on it from Then go away for 20 minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Siddalls Soap do ite work. 
the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful Housekeeper,which NEXT—After Soaking the FULL time, commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on a wash-board AND THE DIRT 
injures the delicate ingredients that are in this Soap. WILL DROP OuT; turn the garments inside out to get at the seams, du? DONT use any more Soap ; DONT SCALD OR 

Be sure to heat the water in the tea-kettle BOIL A SINGLE PIECE OR T HEY WILL TURN Y ELLOW ; and DUNT wash through two suds. If the wash-watcr 
the iret time. 00 an hele oii 16 docue gets too dirty, dip some out and add a little clean water; if it gets too cold for the hands, add hot water out of the tea-kettle. 
“ otf ’ 7 hig If a streak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on it and throw it back into the suds for a few minutes. 
Wash the White Flannels with the other While Pieces. NEXT COMES THE RINSING—which is to be done in lukewarm water, AND 18 FOR THE PURPOSE OF GETTING THE 
Be sure to always make the last water soapy ; the clothes | pIrry SUDS OUT, and is to be done as follows: Wash each piece LIGHTLY on a wash-board through the rinse-water 
will NOT smell of the Soap, but will be as sweet as if never | (without using any more Soap) AND SEE THAT ALL THE DIRTY SUDS ARE GUT OUT, Any SMART HOUSEKEEPER 
worn, and stains that have been overlooked in washing will | WILL KNOW JUST HOW TO DO THIS, 
bleach out while drying, and the clothes will iron easier. | . Next, the Biue-water—which £an,be. either lukewarm 10", cold x M4, 3 ae ‘ 2 Bineing, Se ie 
; ;, 3 ; : ¢2| Soap takes the place o ueing. § Y _ SC n the blue-water UD > y 
peers vt Tacinee tae 8 Oo See #2 | ECIDEDLY JOAPY. Put the clothes TH ROUGH THIS SOAPY BLUE-WATER, wring them and hang up to 
Th k ? *|dry WITHOUT ANY MORE RINSING and WITHOUT SCALDING or BOLLING A SINGLE PIECE. 

e Frank Siddalls Soap washes freely in hard water | Afterwards soap the Colored Pieces and Colored Flannels, let them stand 20 minutes to 1 hour, 

without Soda, Lye, or any washing compound; and wash the same way as the White Pieces, being sure to make the last rinse-water soap 


dont use Borax, Ammonia, or any other Soap on any of thewash| The most delicate colors will not fade when washed this way, but will be the brighter. 


Address all Letters :—Office of THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 1019 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


ying it, dealers will buy it 


from their wholesale houses 
to accommodate you, 


Only One Cake must be sent for, 
or you can order direct from the Factory. 
You must NOT send for more than one cake: 
Ifa friend wants to try it she must send in a separate letter 


but after tr 
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EJ Dag. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A, T. STEWART & CO. 


(RETAIL), 


Are now opening their 


FALL IMPORTATIONS | 8 |e 


And invite the attention of their | 
Friends and Customers to the NEW | 
GOODS AND NOVELTIES now on 
Exhibition. 


THEY WILL EXHIBIT THROUGHOUT THE WEEK 
THE LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST STOCK OF RICH 
DRESS GOODS EVEK SHOWN IN THIS MARKET, 
EMBKACING 


ALL THE PARIS NOVELTIES, 


AND EVERY STYLE OF FINE AND MEDIUM DRESS 
MATERIAL MANUFACTURED. THEY INVITE SPE- 
CIAL ATTENTION TO THE NEW FRENCH FABRICS, 


POIL DE BISON, 
GOBELIN OTTOMANS, 
CRUSADER CLOTHS, 
BROCHE CYENILLES, 
OTTOMAN TRAVERS, Etc., 
PLAIN AND IN COMBINATION FOR SUITS, WHICH 


WILL BE LEADING FEATURES IN LADIES’ FINE 
COSTUMES DUKING THE COMING SEASON, 


They have openeda 


MILLINERY DEPARTMENT, 


In which may be found a hand- 
some stock of HATS and BON- 
NETS, trimmed and untrimmed, 
inthe LATEST PARIS STYLES; 
also, Flowers, Feathers, Plumes, 
and a general assortment of MIL- 
LINERY Trimmings, at EX- 
TREMELY LOW PRICES. 


THKY OFFER AS 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


250 ELEGANT NEW “CLUB” HANDBAGS, IN 
IMITATION ALLIGATOR LEATHER, FOR 
SIZES, 10, 11, 14 AND 13 INCHES, AT 
$2.35 TO $3.50 EACH ; KEDUVED FROM 
$4.25 TO $6. 

ONE CASE EXTRA QUALITY BLEACHED GERMAN 
HUCKABACK TOWELS, #0 BY 40 INCHES, 
WiTH DAMASK BORDERS IN OPEN-WORK 
AND KNOTTED FRINGE, AT 25c. EACH. 

2650 DOZEN HEAVY GRASS BLEACHED HUCKA- 
BACK TOWELS, #1 BY 43 INCHES, AT 
20c, EACH, 


ALL DRYGOODS BOUGHT OF US, WHICH WILL 
BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST PRICES IN THE CITY, 
WILL BE DELIVERED AT ANY ACCESSIBLE PART 
OF THE UNITED STATES, FREE OF ALL MAIL OR 
EXPRESS CHARGES. 

ORDERS RECEIVED BY MAIL FOR GOODS OR 
BAMPLES WILL HAVE OUR PROMPT AND CARE- 
FUL ATTENTION, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


Eiifying, Entertaining and Instroctive. | 


Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D., Editor. 





THE OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


Contents: 


“ RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNIT- 
ED STATES : ‘ WHAT Is THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH ; OR, 
Wuo ARE THE DiscripLes oF Cukist?’* By J. 8. 


Lamar. Four illustrations. 
“SHAMS IN RELIGION." By the Editor. 
“THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF ROBERT BE. 
L * By John W. Daniel Five illustrations. 
“THE KINGDOM OF CHO-SEN.” Six illustra- 
CRED MUSICIANS OF THE XIXtu CEN- 


ry 


i ” By Alfreton Hervey. No. IX.— Franz 
x MOUNT VESUVIUS AND AROUND NAPLES.” 
By Ellen M. Fogg. Seven illustrations. 


“SANTA FE AND ITS CHURCHES.’ 


tration 

* LESSONS OF THE FRUITS.” By Rey. W. Wal- 
ters. 

“AMONG THE NATIVES OF THE NORTH —THE 
Home Lire or THE Esquim 4 x.” No. VI. By Lieut. 
Frederick Schwatka, U.S Illustrated Scenes of 
Esquimau Life. Etc., =" 


POEMS.—* The Lord’ 8 Side,”’ by Annie Mathe son. 


Four illus- 


“ My Bonnie Bark,” by Amanda E. Dennis. ‘The 
Vanished Stars,’’ by Mrs. W. Fawcett. ‘Two Ron- 
deaux,” by Chas. D. Beli, D.D. “My Pretty Baby 


Brother” ; illustrated. Etc., etc, 


THE HOME PULPIT—* Tue’S1x W1nGs,” 
by Rev. Dr. Talmage. 

Tue CoLLEcTION BasKET; Wit, WispoM AND 
PatHos OF CHILDHOOD ; RELIGIOUS NoTEs AND 
News; Personat Notes AND COMMENTS; RECORD 
oF IMPORTANT EvVENTs ; EDITORIAL COMMENTS ; THE 
Lrprary TABLE; Osrrvary Notices, etc.; and a 
large variety of Miscellaneous Articles, Para- 

graphs, etc. 

The number contains over.one hundred embel- 
lishments. Price 25 cents; $3 a year, postpaid. 
Sold by all newsdealers. 


SEND % CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY, 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
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FRANK 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 












THE 


DO NOT STORM THE SYSTEM 


} 
WITH VIOLENT CATHARTICS THAT RACK AND 


TEAR AND WEAKEN THE UNFORTUNATE IN- 
VALID, BUT TONE THE STOMACH, RELIEVE 
THE BOWELS, REGULATE THE LIVER, AND 
REFRESH THE NERVES WITH TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
WHEN THE FIRST SYMPTOMS OF ILLNESS AP- 
PEAR. A MORE DELIGHTFUL EFFERVESCENT 
DRAUGHT IS NOT TO BE FOUND, AND A MORE 
POTENT REMEDY FOR DYSPEPSIA, BILIOUS- 
NESS, CONSTIPATION, NERVOUS HEADACHE, 
COLIC AND GENERAL DEBILITY, DOES NOT 
EXIST. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & C0. 


FALL IMPORTATIONS. 


Opening of the Latest Paris Novelties in 
Silk, Satin, Velvet, and Plush Brocades. 
“Faille Francais,’ ‘‘Armure Royal,” Otto- 
mans and Satins, in street and evening 
colors. Black and Colored Dress and Cloak 
ing Velvets, together with a magnificent 
line of Plain and Fancy Wool Dress Goods, 
Suiting and Habit Cloths, ete., ete. 


| Broadway and 19th St 
NEW YORK. 


ERI 


| THE LANDSCAPE 
Short, direct route 





RAILWAY 


(N.Y... L. E. and W. Railroad.) 
ROUTE OF AMERICA 
between New hn —_ all 


points West. Double Tracks, Steel Rails 
Pullman Cars, Westinghouse Ae 
rakes, Speed, Safety, 


Comfort, 
JNO. N. ABBOTT, General Pass. Agent, NEW YORK. 


(IWS MANUAL 


though sold in the 





by Thos. E. Hill, the 
i] original form book, 
past few years from 


Maine to Cali- 
} Maat 1, has been 

= ~¥ introduced only 
sufticie ntly to make the 
demand still greater. 

In its wide range of sub- 
“ treated, including 

*enmanship, Primary Ed- 
re Etiquette, Social, 
Legal ‘and Commercial 
Forms, Parliamentary 
Rules, ete., it appeals to 
the wants of all classes, 
and hence the growing de- 
mand for it. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Prof. Geo. Soule, Pres. 
Soule’s Com. College, New 
Orleans, says I regard 
Hill’s Manual the most val- 
uable book for all classes 
which the nineteenth cen- 
tury has produced.” 

Ex-President Grant, Sen- 
ators, Governors and no- 
tables in all parts of the 
world have been its purchasers. Agents wanted b 
HILL STANDARD BOOK 00., 103 State Street, Chicago, 
&@ Ask any Book Agent to show you Hill’s Manual. @3 








The whole-souled, hearty grasp. 


Hand-Shaking 


As a Form of Salutation. 
See Hili’s Manual. 


NEW sSPECULATOR 








IN 


CORN. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WV. BAKER f (0., Borehester, Mass, 


BARBOUR’S 


“Mas Lace Flax Threads 


1883. 





1784. (in one-pound boxes.) 





ATTRACTIVE 


AND 


USEFUL 
OGCUPATION 


FOR 
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LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 25 
cents, 

Linen Thiead on spools 
(200 yds.), in White and W. 
Brown, specially adapted 
for Crochet and Lace Work, 





50 and $3.00 each, 


LACE DESKS, $2 


00, $2. 


All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and MA- 
CHINE Work. 

For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers through- 
out the country. 


‘The Barbour Brothers Company, 


134 Charch St., New York. 
25 High St., Boston. 








517 and 519 Market St., San Francisco. 
™ / ARDS, 
< 
Print YourOmn 






Large sizes for circulars, etc., $8 to = 
For pleasure, money bee Spe or 
old. Ev erything easy ; printed instruc- 
‘ goa tions. Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 

Sa aesp Presses, Type, Cards, etc., to the fac- 

tory. KE LSE bY & cO., Meriden, Conn, — 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 


Has, for over twenty years, not only maintained its 
popularity, but has been constantly increasing ; and 
it is at present, in all respects, far ahead of all its 
contemporaries, and unrivaled as a family journal, 
story paper and ‘home friend. It, in fact, occupies a 
field which no other journal attempts to fill, and is in 
all respects a decidedly unique pu lication, appeal- 
ing to all classes and all tastes. The contents em- 
brace healthy fiction, attractive novels, sketches, 
novelettes, narratives, adventures, etc., ete., and is 
thus, from week to week, a library for a household 
that forms a perfect museum of attractions, the 
illustrations being of the highest character. There 
are sixteen pages, eight of which are beautifully 
embellished. 

Published every Monday, price 10 cents. Annual 
subscription, $4, postpaid. 








SPENCERIAN 


Finid 

















OF superior quality, claimin special excellence in 
the essentials of Fluidity, Color and Durability. De- 
scriptive circulars and Price-list sent on application. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


753 Broadway, New York. 












[Sepremser 22, 1883, 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 

This powder never varies. A —" of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 





| competition with the multitude of low test, short 


in 


weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold onl . 


cans. RoyaL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., 











ALL IN SEARCH OF HEALTH 
id wear the 
22+ Asbbaaeahhei * 


"ELECTROPATHIC ASSN. 


' BELT: LIFE 
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12 £.147" ST., NEW YORK. US 
~_—_ «© vwvyvyyyyyyr e*- 

eteorarorrr, 

NATURE'S OWN REMEDY, 

AX? CHIEF RESTORER of 

pYiPaIRED VITAL ENERGY. 

THE ELECTROPATHIC ASSOCIATION’S 

PROFESSOR BAKER’S BELT OF LIFE. 

The only effectual, 


Rational, and simple 
paeeticn, ~ 


ae Ae cal 
PP Bloc Moots icity, 


7 my treatment of 
Rheumatism, Gout, 
Neuralgia, Deafness, 
Paralysis, Sciatica, 
Lumbago, Indigestion, 
Epilepsy, Nervous or 


THE BELT OF LIFE, 


Price, $6.00. 


_* 


| General Debility and other 
Nervous, Muscular, and 
Functional Derangements 
THE ELECTROP THIC 
ASSOC: LATION’S 

It of Life” 
Can always be relied on 
To afford Speedy Relief 
And Llp ~y Cure 
In any of t 
Above | 











For either a Lady or Gentleman, 


Professor Baker, Fellow of the Society of Sciences and 
Letters of Art, on,) the Consulting Electrician of the 
Association, aoe “pe consulted daily from 9 to 6, free of 
charge, or by letter. Send for private advice, post free. 








On a6, with 2 of Post-Office Money Order, Draft or Currency, 
for $6, wit - a. added for packing and registration, pay. 
ableto G. J. BAKER, Managing Director, THe ELECTROPATHIC 


ASSOCIATION, t IMITED, 12 East 14th Street, New York, together 
with measurement round waist under all clothing, we will 
forward, post-free, to any part of the United States, the BELT 
OF LIFE, as repre: sented above, for either Lady or Gen 

References a be ontained of our bankers, Messrs. Brown 


Bros. & Co., Wall Street, N. Y., as to our financial position 
and esponsibility. 

A 48- i e Treatise, entitled ‘ ‘ HYGIENE, OR THE ART OF 
Lh + mm YING HEALTH,” post-free on application. Note 
ELECTROPATHIC JASSOCIATION Limited, 

12 E 14th sT RE, 


EU ROEaEN OFFICES ra Me 21 Hotbotn Vinduct, 


ris, 32 bis Roulevard Hi ussmann, 








CHANGE in TARIFF, 
Popular Prices, 


LOW, SON & HAYDOR'S 


TOILET SOAPS. 


Hooper’s Cachous. 


HOWARD 
Tooth Brushes. 


DORCAS YARNS. 


Call on any first-class dealer, 


or send to 


HOWARD BROS. & CO., 


Agents in New York. 


The B. & O. 


THE PICTURESQUE LINE OF AMERICA. 
Solid trains Sra without change. New York, 
ee ee Led peer and Washington to Cincin- 
nati, St uis and Chicago. The Baltimore & Ohio 
is the only route between the East and West via 
Washington. Secure copy of “ Picruresqus B. & O.,” 
the finest illustrated work ever issued in this coun- 
try. Through Sleepers, Dining Cars, Parlor Cars. 
W. M. CLEMENTS, Master of Transportation. 
C. K. LORD, General Passenger Agent, Baltimore, Md. 








